Sonoco Cork Cot 


Users of SONOCO Cork Cots during 
these years of accelerated production 
for war are getting better results by 
reason of the exclusive (patented) 
SONOCO principle of construction. 
The seamless, gummed woven fabric 
inner lining of the SONOCO Cork Cots 
forms the ‘‘back-bone” of superiority 
that is helping to see textile produc- 


tion on through to total victory. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


the New 


‘ 


OIL-LESS 
BEARING 


| RETURN 
OIL SLOT 


LESS FRICTION 


SLOT-FOR OIL 
CIRCULATION 


METAL 
TUBING 


SAVES OIL AND LABOR 
BY NEEDING OIL AT LESS 
FREQUENT INTERVALS 


RESERVE 
STAYS CLEAN 


OIL-LESS 
BEARING 
BOTTOM 


LONG LIFE 


Published Semi- Monthly by Clark Publishing ‘Company, 218 W. Morehead St.., Charlotte. N, ey Subscri tion $1. 50 per year an 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress. March 2. 1897. 


A glossy, black. 
| Developers of 
rust -resisting finish for Kyers 


The RC K Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and makes them 


highly rust-resistant. Since it is a penetration into the metal and is not 


a build up, there can be no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the 


case In so many other rust-prevention treatments. 


* 


ITS BENEFITS ARE APPRECIATED BY MILLS 
FROM NEW ENGLAND TO TEXAS 


* 


Flyers are completely repaired and treated with RC K 


Finish. All balancing is done at highest possible running 


A Smeeth Cleary. Black 
Bas) Reaisting Finish tor 


speeds with our— 


IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE 


* 


ROVING FRAME SPINDLES REBUILT OR MADE NEW 
If you have us rebuild your flyers and spindles at the same time, you will 


get the benefits of standard size and taper of spindle tops, precision 


ground so that your flyers fit perfectly and run smoothly. 


Wh furnish extra Hiyers Spindl. 4 wit arge ile yours are being repaired 


MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Loom-Shuttles can 


KEEP SECRET 


FROM THE 


C&K High-Speed Camera 


* 
r 


FROM top to bottom of this page, you see a “‘flash’’ of actual film taken 
by the high-speed, short-exposure camera developed by C & K, and 
recently described in this publication. 


This strip of film-frames is part of the remarkably clear visual record 
made of a C & K loom shuttle, just as it is picked out of the shuttle box, 
in normal operation. And as the complete film unwinds on the screen, 
C & K engineers can now see the answers to questions that used to be 
unanswerable, like these: 


e Does the picker make proper contact with the shuttle .. . and 
for how long? 


@ Does the shuttle maintain straight flight? 


e How does the binder act and move... does it bear on the 
shuttle or spring away? 


e@ How long is the shuttle in contact with the binder? 


e What happens to the yarn inside the shuttle . . . does it kink, 
catch, or slide off the bobbin as the loom picks? 


e What is the actual speed of the shuttle? 


Yes, even the exact speed of the shuttle can be computed from these 
pictures, because the speed of the film is known, and distance travelled 
by the shuttle is marked on the loom. And this is only one of the studies 
now being conducted. Also under the searching eye of this unique 
photographic installation is the operation of clutches, brakes, box 
motion, center stop motion, magazine, feelers, and other loom com- 
ponents. To you, Mr. Mill Operator, the correlation of these findings, 
and their translation... as soon as proved ...into new features of 
loom design, hold the certain promise of better weave-room equipment. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER |, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. As f) 
PA. CHARLOTTE, C + ALLENTOWN, THI | 


between Today's Wor Weapons... 
2 ie and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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* 1. To utilize floor space so as to achieve the ideal in con- 
tinvity of production. 2. To coordinate all successive steps 
in processing. 3. To reduce waste, spoilage and useless 
transportation of stock. 4. To attain the greatest economy 
in maintenance ond operating costs. 


PRESENT INSTALLATION 


: 3 - 


The advantages of Saco-Lowell-izing can be made as 


plain as ABC. The procedure — a thorough study of your 


present equipment, production and costs. From these . 


facts we make a Forgcast or Savinas which is submitted 
with plans and recommendations for Saco-Lowell-izing. 
For example, a recent survey of conditions in a southern 
mill, operating three shifts, brought to light some facts 
which are typical of mills that have undergone a steady 
growth without any broad changes on improvements in 
equipment. The survey revealed excessive production leaks 


caused by small rings; considerable time loss by frequent 


offing; and other conditions equally costly and wasteful. 


A program of Saco-Lowell-izing, to correct these in- 


SACO-LOWELL-IZED INSTALLATION 


6720 SPINDLES, large package spinning — 
172. MAN HOURS per shift 

oz. WARP BOBBIN 
3” RING — 9” TRAVERSE d 
DOFFING EVERY 2 TO 6 HOURS 


efficiencies, was developed into a forecast which showed 
that an annual return of 949% on the investment on new 
machinery was possible if production continued on a 
three-shift basis. 

Saco-Lowell engineers are always available to cooperate 
with you and your engineering staff in surveying your 
prevailing methods and equipment . . . and to assist you 


in laying plans for a Saco-Lowell-izing program. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte 


Atlanta 


Greenville 
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GATES Standerd VULCO ROPES 


made of Synthetic Rubber are 


OUTWEARING even pre-war belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


NO ONE before the war had ever built a V-Belt that could stand the service 
now daily delivered by Gates V-Belts on army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big 
guns. Gates developed these greatly superior V-Belts through intensified, special- 
ized research—and Gates is building these belts entirely of synthetic rubber. 


& The importance of this fact to industrial V-Belt users is this: 


Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army V-Belts has also 
been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
which have been delivered to you. 


THE MARE OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


It is only rarely, of course, that improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on immediately to the general user—but there are very 
good reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important V-Belt 
improvements from Industrial V-Belt users. 


Efficient production in our nation’s industrial plants is a prime essential to our 
winning of the war—and better V-Belts than ever before have been urgently needed 
to keep machines going on the forced-draft, war production schedules that have had 
to be maintained 24 hours a day! 


That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
every V-Belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for use 
on the Army's motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that your 
standard Gates synthetic-rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were built before the war. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber. Stocks in All Lerge Industrial Centers 


457 


| = | 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Lile Bldg 
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PRECISION 
Bobbi d Spind! ecome a fast startin 


Compounds and Chain Drives on your roving frames. 


co Every Sleeve and Bearing, as well as gears, in 


CHAIN DRIVE the Precision Compound rotates in the same direction 


as the jackshaft, and does not rely on the cone belt 
to drive the bobbins (all the cone belt has to do is 


Eliminates 
LOSS and GAIN 


in 


to regulate speed). You can start the frame with 


lightning speed and the ends will stay put. 


Positive [ransmission of Power from the 
jackshaft to both bobbins and spindles . . . with 


equal, positive tension on both . . . eliminates lag, 
ROVING FRAMES backlash, breakage and stretched places in the rov- 


ing. Precision Compounds insure the same even ten- 


sion from the first to the last layer on the bobbin... 
eliminate sloughing bobbins by taking the load off 
the cone belt. 


Super Draft Equipped Frames need Precision Com- 
pounds now more than ever before. 


Precision Compounds are free from 
troublesome gear crackups and annoy- 
ing oi! slinging. Leakproof housings 
keep oi! off your frames, floors or yarn. 
Drain ond refill only FOUR times a 
yeor. Precision Compounds NEVER 
leak. 


PRECISION COMPOUNDS 
and CHAIN DRIVES 


In operation in hundreds of plants for over 16 years. Write, wire or telephone 
for further information. 


2001 NORTH TRYON ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C., U.S.A. 
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The Rapid Chan ges 


taking place 
Weaving 


It calls for the careful analysis and decision as to the 
weight, finish and style of heddle (1) to be used for — 
the particular warp yarn, and for the design to be 
woven — the type frame (2) and its accessories — the 
particular reed (3)—drop wires (4), shuttle (5), ete. 


All this we are in position to advise and help you 
with, free of obligation. 


> 
QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 
le-Hed-Co 


Loom Harness Equipment 
(Flat Steel Heddles, Frames, Reeds, Southern Shuttles) 


Made by 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


— W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
a 
SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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All makes and kinds of new fluted steel rolls furnished in large or small quantities, equipped with: 
GUILLET’S INTERCHANGEABLE TAPER FITTING CASE HARDENED 
ROLLER NECKS, AS GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED BELOW: 


Prices most reasonable with fair allowance for your old rolls. 
Chromium plated flutes or plane with proper spacing, pitch and number of flutes. 
We guarantee this new product and respectfully solicit a trial order at least. 
Estimates gladly furnished. 
Entire strain on 
eh No swelling Extra 3'ground taper like No strain 
Air tight whateverof casehardenedneck automobile axle on threadswhatever 
no oilveepage first bower Interchangeable tail stock reamers etc. quickly installed 


\ | i. | | ( 


Perfect length Permanently Greater size Contact surface Perfectly 

control no creep- overcomes and strength complete atall tooled,groun 

ing OK Pinching loose or non-eccentric points and centered 
or stands jumpy necks 


IMPORTANT 


The mills would save millions in new machinery, replacements, repairs, waste, and 
power, if they would check their frames yearly as to their line and level with a Guillet 
overhauling system, which is available on a small rental or outright purchase. 
Consider the necks and stands of your rolls alone. At the speed they are run, they 
become worn and loose unless the frames are kept in perfect line and level. 


It is well to ponder over the facts. 


FRAME DEMONSTRATION 


A novice can learn to line and level frames scientifically with this system in a few hours 


“Rent a Guillet System and Save Money™ 


DIXIE SPINDLE AND FLYER Charlotte, 


1906 North Brevard Street ALBERT M. GUILLET, President Telephone 3-1377 
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New Type “’S” Dayco Cot Especially 
Engineered for Flat Clearers 
The New Dayco Type “S” Roll Cover- 


ing for flat clearers is one postwar de- 
velopment you don’t have to wait for. 
It is especially designed for spinning 
frames where eyebrowing is a problem. 
While new, and just released to the tex- 
tile industry, Dayton engineers tested it 
for months in actual mill operation be- 
fore they said, “Okay, the new Type “S” 
Cot meets the performance standards 
set for it”. Now it is ready to help 


spinning room overseers get more uni- ‘ 
form yarn with greater efficiency than + wis 
ever before from frames equipped with ° f ‘ 4 
flat clearers. Read below the many 
features of this new, remarkable cot — 
that is being enthusiastically acclaimed 
by,mill men who have had an oppor- zz 
tunity to test it. 


Features of the New Dayco Type “’S” Roll Covering ™ 


1. Tests prove a substantial reduction 5. Gives equal long service between 
in number of ends down over other buffings. 
types of roll coverings, 6. Examination of clearer waste proves 
2. Does not have to be rebuffed for more foreign elements removed from 
the special purpose of retaining yarn than other types of roll covering. 
noneyebrowing properties. 7. Specially compounded for uniform 
3. Regardless of the number of buff- wear, lengthening service life. 
ings, noneyebrowing qualities are 8. Tests prove noneyebrowing features 
not impaired. equally effective for special types 
4. No treatment necessary other than of synthetic and synthetic blends. 
the normal buffing to secure satis- 9. Decreases flying lint in the spinning 
factory operation, room. 
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Type “C” Dayco Roll Covering for use with Revolving Clearers 


** 


Type “C” Dayco Roll Coverings for 

revolving clearers have been stan- 
| dard equipment in hundreds of lead- 
; ing textile mills for over seven years. 
Mill room superintendents and spin- 
ning room overseers everywhere praise 
Dayco’s ability to draft more uniform 
yarn and to reduce the number of ends 


a: ‘, A dozen advantages when you use 
Dayco Type “C’ Roll Covering 
| | 1. Improved drafting 6. Easier to apply 
E = | 2. No grooving — less 7. Proper cushioning 
4 | ends down 8. Lower net roll cost 
3. Unaffected by temper- 9. Static-free 
ature changes 10, Oil resisting 
4. One-piece tubular 11. Unaffected by hard ends 
construction 12. Produces more uniform 


Write today! Prove to your own 
satisfaction that there are roll cov- 
erings that can reduce costs and 
improve production! Write to The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
401 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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down. Daycos are unaffected by tem- 
perature or humidity changes, resist 
the effects of oil and are static-free. 
As a result of their superior perform- 
ance, precise cost accounting records 
show that the cost per hour of opera- 
tion with Dayco Roll Coverings is 
unqualifiedly less. 


5. Longer service life yarn 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


= 
j 
Covering? 
REG. TRADE MARK THE DAYTON RUSBER MFG. CO. 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
‘hile the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 

It has been used with complete success for hosiery 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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lt Was Hans Puffler 


T can now be revealed that the long- 

er Allied troops are in Germany, 
the clearer it becomes that the German 
people have always disliked the Nazi 
regime and hated war. On their admis- 
sion —- and who can doubt it ? — they 
are the most fervent peace-lovers on 
earth, and Hitler has never been any- 
thing but extremely abhorrent to them. 

Who, then, is responsible for this 
unwanted war? Fortunately that is re- 
vealed, too. It 
little kraut named 
Bad-Munckinstein. 

In 1939 Hans Puffller. 
unknown to the German people, elect- 
ed Hitler.to office. He did this by dis- 
guising himself and running in and 
4.500.000 
and Hans 
who shouted all 


was a small. bespec tacled 


Hans Puffler of 


secretly and 


out of a polling booth | 
times. It was Hans Puffler. 
Puffler alone. those 
whenever his 
beloved Feuhrer paused for breath. 


enthusiastic Sieg heals” 


Every one of those brown-shirted 
sub-men who used to goose-step down 
Unter den Linden was Hans Puffler. 
He did it entirely with the aid of mir- 
rors. It was Hans Puffler who organiz- 
ed the concentration camps, who in- 
vented the flying bomb and the rocket, 
who committed countless atrocities 
single-handed, who stole the art treas- 
ures from France, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Yugoslavia, Greece, Poland, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Czechoslovakia. 
slaves of the inhabitants. 
who personally invaded Poland and 
started the war. 

Of 66,000,000 Germans it will soon 
be found that 65,999,999 were abso- 


London Daily Mail. 


and made 


lutely guiltless.— 


Coal Stockpiling 


OTH the Solid Fuels Administra- 

tion and Chairman Krug of WPB 
have urged users to stock up on coal 
during the summer months as an in- 
surance against a critical fuel shortage 
next fall and winter, and thus amelio- 
rate the effects of the present deficit in 
coal production which is estimated to 
reach some. 25 million tons for the 
current year. This deficit has been due 
both to manpower shortage at the 
mines and to interruptions in produc- 
tion during the past spring when it 
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also became necessary to deplete stocks 
held by users. 

The character of the coal industry, 
unlike many 
that storage at the mines is impractica- 


other industries. iS such 
ble: and users. by ordering now for 
will aid in keeping the 
mines running at full output during 
the summer. Moreover. deliveries made 


stoc kpiles, 


during this season by rail and water 
are not affected by adverse weather 
conditions. 

This request appears logical but, un- 
fortunately, some coals cannot be stor 
ed without deterioration and danger of 
spontaneous combustion. This applies 
particularly to some of the coals that 
now hap pen tO be most procurable. 
Moreover, all users do not have facili- 
ties for large storage. 

However, where at all feasible. users 
would do well to heed the advice of 
Mr. Krug and the Solid Fuels Admin. 
istration. The money tied up will be 
well-warranted insurance against grief 
later in the year such as was experi- 
enced in many sections of the country 


last winter.—Combustion. 


Trouble Ahead 


MONGRESSMAN Steve Pace of 
Georgia has appeared before the 
House Agricultural Committee to say, 
‘Trouble is ahead for cotton.”’ and to 
present a ten-point program. 

Congressman Pace merits the praise, 
and support, of all Georgia and the 
cotton-growing South for his work as 
chairman of the committee which 
vestigated the cotton problem. It is 
inevitable that the competition of syn- 
thetic fibers will be severe. Once the 
war ends the competition from other 
cotton-growing nations will increase. 
About half the cotton growers of the 
Southeast are on land which cannot be 
farmed except at relatively high cost. 
One of Congressman Pace’s recommen- 
dations call for financial inducements 
for farmers to leave high-cost land. 

A program, by the Farm Bureau of 
Economics, designed to remove cotton 
farmers from small, high-cost farms 
and to finance them into livestock 
other agricultural practices, also is un- 
der study. 

It is entirely possible the subsidies 
for cotton eventually will have to be 


removed and the price of cotton per- 
mitted to drop to a point where it can 
compete with synthetics. As it 
is the price of cotton is supported well 
above the world price and this will 
make for a market 


now 


favorable to the 
synthetic fibers in the post-war produc- 
tion of textiles. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
communities largely dependent on cot- 
ton organize with their merchants. 
bankers, and businessmen in obtaining 
from Congressman Pace and the agri- 
cultural committee every possible ad. 
vice and suggestion. No greater trag- 
edy could befall Georgia and the high- 
cost cotton areas than to have cotton 
drop to the world market price with- 
out any planning being made for the 
terrible economic crash it would mean. 


Atlanta Constitution. 


Think! 


OW many times have we heard 
words used in 
connection with accidents: “J 
think the gun was loaded”’ 

think that little scratch would ever 
amount to anything”; didn't thing 
he would fall so hard when | pulled 
the chair from under him when he 
started to sit down’’ 


Or seen these 
didn't 


didn't 


didn't think 
there was any use to wear my hair net 
all the time,”’ 

“Didn't 
nually for 
However, before we start making too 


and so on and on. 
think”’ 


thousands of 


iS responsible an- 
accidents. 


free use of those two words on accident 
reports describing how employees were 
injured, let's give a moment's consid- 
eration to just why the injured em- 
ployee didn’t think. Was he one of 
those individuals who never uses his 
head for any purpose other than to 
keep his neck from unraveling? Was 
he such a moron that he didn’t even 
know what the word “'think’’ 
Very likely not. 


There was. 


meant 7? 


in most cases, some un- 
derlying cause why the employee didn't 
think just at the proper moment. What 
about instructions? Had he been in- 
structed never to point a gun loaded or 
unloaded? Did he understand that all 
injuries, regardless of how trivial they 
might seem, must receive prompt first 
aid treatment? Did he 


(Continued on Page 38} 
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these aprons are 


CLEAN 
RUNNING 


and that/means better yarn 


HERE’S less danger of gouts 

and slugs with clean-running 
Accotex Aprons. Years of superior 
mill performance have proved that. 
Moreover, these aprons do not 
crack, tear, or break open during 
operation. Thus Accotex Aprons 
minimize clearer waste . . . reduce 
cleaning time .. . improve yarn ap- 
pearance and quality. 


The operating advantages of Ac- 
cotex Aprons are due to their: (1) 
scientifically formulated, tough 
synthetic rubber compound; (2) 
seamless construction; (3) sturdy 
cord interliner, sandwiched be- 
tween two thick layers of rubber 
by an exclusive Armstrong process. 

Mill men have found that other 
important operating advantages of 
Accotex Aprons include ... 

NO STRETCHING: The cord inter- 
liner in Accotex Aprons prevents 


loss of efficiency due to stretching 
during operation. 


LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than three 
years show little sign of wear. 


REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are unaffected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. Lapping 
is held to a minimum. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient 
“grip” of Accotex Aprons keeps 
slippage to a minimum. 


These mill-proved advantages 
explain why Accotex Aprons help 
you spin better yarn and maintain 
peak production. For complete in- 
formation and free samples of Ac- 
cotex Aprons, see your Armstrong 
representative. Or write to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Textile M 
Products Department, 8207 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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len Years of Cotton Textiles—1935 to 1945 


The Annual Report of W. RAY BELL, President 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


DECADE of eventful and diversified experience is 

covered in the 14th annual survey of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. Beginning in 
the final months of National Recovery Administration 
controls and the last year of the exaction from mills of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s processing taxes, 
the period concludes in the fourth year of concentrated war 
service. From an era of unorthodox priming of the economic 
machine by the government, the cotton. textile industry has 
passed on to the day of vast exigencies of war production 
and a time of cutter domination under a baffling mass of 
complicated orders and regulations prescribed by the war 
agencies at Washington. Restrictions and directives have 
multiplied under the pressure of accrued demands from 
military and naval procurement, civilian supply, and needs 
of foreign agencies, until today freedom of action exists 
neither in production, nor distribution, nor price. It is under 
such conditions, and with hope commingled with a good 
deal of well founded uncertainty, that the textile industry 
looks ahead to the task of meeting demands far exceeding 
current production rates in the balance of the war period, 
and well into the peace beyond. 

This ten-year span divides naturally into two parts. The 
early part is the period of slow and incomplete convalescence 
from the deep sickness of the depression years. More 
familiar is the later heroic period of war activity in which 
an impaired industry stricken by a constant decline of equip- 
ment aroused itself to an unprecedented production and 
distribution volume. It is necessary to consider both these 
periods, since the ills of the former are causes of difficulty 
in the latter, and from both stem many factors which will 
influence these markets in later years. 


The Era of Textile Convalescence 


It is yust ten years ago that the President of the United 
States, recognizing the illness of the patient, appointed a 
cabinet committee to investigate conditions in the cotton 
textile industry. This committee in August, 1935, filed a 
154-page report stressing the dangers of over-capacity. 
Beside recommending limitations on the hours of machine 
operations, it suggested elimination of surplus equipment 
through lease or purchase with a view to liquidation. It 
recommended extension of government purchases of cotton 
goods, particularly by relief and emergency agencies, but 
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frowned on subsidies for exports and urged the industry to 
work out a voluntary arrangement with Japanese producers 
to limit their exports to this country and the Philippines. 
While the report endorsed the processing tax levy and 
commended the industry for its maintenance of code stand- 
ards of wages and hours of employment, it failed entirely 
to appraise the highly essential services for which the nation 
would depend on the cotton textile industry in the event of 
war. 


Benefits of Report Limited 


The report was productive of only limited and partial 
benefits to the industry. The processing tax was invalidated 
by the Supreme Court in January, 1936, relieving the 
industry from this burdensome and unfair impost. A short- 
lived market boom was enjoyed in the fall of that year. 
But in the spring of 1937’the upward movement of values 
from depression lows went into reverse with a shrinkage of 
nearly SO per cent accompanying the drop in cotton from 
over 15 cents per pound to about 734 cents. Losses replaced 
the slim earlier profits of textile companies, and depressed 
conditions prevailed through 1938, continuing into the late 
summer of 1939. Meantime the “gentlemen's agreement”’ 
with Japan failed in effectiveness, even though a full inves- 
tigation by the Tariff Commission had inspired a presidential 
order aftording a substantial increase in rates. Low-priced 
Japanese textiles continued to pour into the American home 
market and added their burden to an already sharp compe- 
tition for survival among domestic mills whose spindleage 
continued to fall. 

Government projects, it is true, afforded some help. 
“Make work’ schemes, such as mattress and bedding pro- 
grams, WPA sewing projects, and the Cotton Stamp Plan 
succeeded each other as one palliative after another was 
tried out. In July, 1939, the government even resorted to 
an export subsidy on goods as a companion piece with its 
subsidization of raw cotton for foreign mills. All of these 
programs helped some, and it seems logical to believe that 
had they not occurred the liquidation of spindles, amounting 
to over 6,000,000, in the five years 1935-1939 would have 
been greater. But the progress made prior to 1940 in the 
form of increased production of cloth was deceptive, result- 
ing more often from the keen competition in the markets 
which forced wider adoption of three-shift production to 
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compensate for narrowing price margins, than from any real 
over-all prosperity in the industry. Great numbers of mills 
operated over long periods of time with little reward, and 
other large numbers suftered continuing losses. One need 
only recall that even today in establishing allowable profits 
based on the 1936-39 base period the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is compelled to carry 1938 profits for this 
industry at zero to indicate the critical condition of the 
textile patient. 


Depression Lessons Aid War Production 


In the hard competition of this slow recovery period 
certain lessons were, however, learned by the mills which 
stood them in good stead as period two of this decade was 
ushered in by the attack on Pearl Harbor. In the struggle 
with over-capacity production executives had gained knowl- 
edge. of the potentialities of intensive production which 
they applied resourcefully to war production. In sharp 
contrast with the objectives of NRA days, such as the ad- 
justment of production to demand and relief from cut- 
throat competition, the war period progressively emphasized 
the need of enlarged production and demanded maximum 
Hexibility in manufacturing processes. Previous issues of 
this series‘ have described in some detail the tremendous 
accomplishments of the industry, both in expanding pro- 
duction and in converting facilities to the most critical 
requirements. 


Quick Peak 


Under the stimulus of war effort, cotton mill activity 
reached an early peak in the second quarter of 1942 and 
that year still represents the maximum of accomplishment 
in cotton consumption, mill operations, employment, and 


volume of production. Subsequently, the decline has been 
almost continuous, in the face of increasing demands, 
the point that operations for the first quarter of this’ year 
were barely higher than the figures for the first quarter of 
1941 and cotton consumption in the two periods was prac- 
tically equal. While the successive quarterly periods in 1941 
registered substantial gains and monthly production climbed 
to approximately a billion square yards, there is not yet in 
prospect any combination of fortunate developments that 
would inspire a repeat performance. Five months of 1945 
experience already show a loss in cotton consumption from 
1944 of approximately 50,000 bales. 


Causes of Recession From Peak Production 

In reviewing the year 1944, it is necessary to give con- 
sideration to this phenomenon of declining wartime pro- 
duction. The almost unbroken drop in output has gone on 
since 1942, in the face of an unprecedented demand. Three 
reasons exist. They are, first, the manpower shortage despite 
record wage scales; second, machinery bottlenecks; and 
third, restrictive pricing policies of the OPA. 

Of the obstacles to increased activity in the cotton mills, 
none has been more important than the shortage of man- 
power. Due to recruiting by Selective Service and losses to 
more specialized war industries, such as shipyards, aircraft 
factories and munition plants, the decline in cotton mill 
operatives has reached a maximum figure of 86,000 from 
the high employment record of 510,000 in December, 1942, 
to 424,000 for March of this year. In addition, the high 
percentage of women replacements has often meant shorter 
hours per employee, especially with respect to work on 
Saturdays. Absenteeism continues to be a problem, with 
increased pay for less hours of work. To offset such tenden- 
cies the War Department lent active co-operation in the 
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| Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of the Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
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When you pian bleachery replacements, it 
will pay you to consider a Du Pont Con- 
tinuous Peroxide Bleaching System! 

Built to your requirements, such a bleach- 
ing system can yield savings in output and 
overhead costs. For these processes return 
rapid, continuous production of goods with 
a uniform, predetermined bleach! They’re 
easy to control. They save steam, water, 
power, chemicals and labor. And they’re 


compact—all in one “‘package’”’! 
Developed as a contribution to the textile 


Item No.1 For YOUR Replacement Program 


industry, Du Pont Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching systems are backed by free Tech- 
nical Service, plus the promise of con- 
tinuous improvement through never-ending 
Du Pont research. 


Read the story of these cost-saving, pro- 
duction-boosting processes in our new, 
illustrated book, ““Du Pont Continuous Per- 
oxide Bleaching Systems.”’ It’s yours free. 
Just write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 7th WAR LOAN! 


PONT PEROXIDES 
a POND BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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manpower situation last year through motion picture and 


poster appeals, furnished generally to the cotton mills; 
appeals which now are being renewed. In the duck and tire 
sections of the industry skilled soldiers were even granted 
limited furloughs to aid in getting out critical production 
and special terms of expediting ofhcers were provided 
selected areas. 

Allied to the manpower deficiency, among the major 
production obstacles, has been an unrealistic price situation 
on many types of product. Fundamentally this stemmed 
from fixed prices on manufactured goods and uncontrolled 
costs. Although most prices in this industry were set three 
years ago, in May, 1942, OPA has persistently discounted 
the injurious éffect on production of narrowing margins 
brought about by substantial increases in the major costs of 
raw cotton and labor. To justify its position, resort has 
been made to a net worth formula which, in practical effect, 
would condemn large segments of the industry to marginal 
earnings of the highly competitive period which existed i 
the year 1936 to 1939. While the Bankhead Amendment 
to the Price Stabilization Act which was enacted into the 
law June 40, 1944. attempted to correct some of the in 
equities by requiring that prices on every major item of 
cotton goods should reflect the parity price of raw cotton 
and current costs of conversion into goods, it provided no 
criteria for the determination of a ‘‘reasonable profit’’ 
which must be added to the sum of the specified costs. The 
interpretation of this statute by OPA and its application to 
the industry have been most unsatisfactory to the extent that 
the Senate banking and currency committee has had to re- 
define its meaning in a current report on extension of the 
law. However, unless there develops a more liberal inter 
pretation of the necessary earnings margin, an arresting of 
the downward trend in production is not yet in sight. 


Synthetics Are the Lesser Worry 


Textile interests probably have 
less to fear from post-war compe 
tition within the industry between 
cotton, rayon and other fibers than 
they have from potential encroach- 
ments of such non-textiles as pa- 
per and metals and from low- 
priced imports, W. Ray Bell, left, 
stated last month in an address at 
Wilmington, Del. 

In post-war years, Mr. Bell said, mills will have a 
wide choice of fibers, including improved natural raw 


materials as well as many man-made and synthetic 
raw materials, some of which hardly existed commer- 
cially before the war. While these will in some cases 
compete for outlets, in many they will have a comple- 
mentary value, enlarging and bettering the general 
textile market. For domestic mills the real market 
dangers to be faced will stem from expanded imports 
of such items as burlap from India, woven cotton 
or other items which might flow in over any lowered 
tariff barriers as did Japanese cotton cloths before the 
war, or from paper and metal products. 


Already it has been a potent factor in forcing an increasing 
number of mills to assume the risks and responsibilities of 
converting their gray fabrics into finished goods. Prices that 
are generally fair and equitable’. at the mill level would 
tend to counteract this tendency. which springs from the 
vital need of preserving an adequate margin of financial 
integrity. 

While to a limited extent machinery limitations have 
contributed to textile production declines, often due only 
to the wartime necessity of operating looms on certain 
essential items which were not built to run at greatest eff. 
ciency thereon, manpower and pricing have been the major 
deterrents to volume, with manpower the greater. How 
much of the 1944 decline in production and mill activity 
was due to loss of overtime Operations from price inequities 
is difhcult to say. Certainly third shifts were greatly reduced 
and their increased costs in the future will retard re-estab- 
lishment unless there is an adequate measure of compensa- 
tion. In total activity, our chart indicates the reduction from 
1943 to 1944 of 10.571.000.000 active spindle hours, a 
percentage decline of 8.4. The average participation of 
cotton spindles was about 400,000 less in number than the 
previous year and idle spindles about unchanged. Figured 
according to our customary calculations the result in produc- 
tion of woven goods was 10,666,018,000 square yards, 
practically a billion square yards decline from the 1943 
total. Compared with the peak year of 1942 the decline 
approximates 14 per cent, or more than 1.700.000.0000 
square yards, Up to the present, it represents the smallest 


output since 1940 although still in considerable excess of 


peacetime volume. In contrast with this substantial decline 
in production from the preceding year, overall demand in 
1944 was probably at an all-time peak. Not only were the 
military and naval needs revised upward in view of combat 
losses and broader operations, but the merchandise reserves 
in civilian channels had been drained to a new low. Urgent 
calls from export areas were made in the name of war aid 
and relief for destitute allies. Total deficiency was reckoned 
up to 25 per cent in an analysis by the War Production 
Board. Such a large discrepancy between the sup ply that 
was available and demand that was urgent had the inevitable 
result of more stringent controls over both production and 
distribution. 


Growth of the Priorities System 


The record of 1944 is one of constantly mounting high 
priority orders, overlaid with directives, and with set-asides, 
and with ‘‘programs,” composing a vast web now virtually 
impenetrable by an ordinary unrated civilian request for 
goods. It is impossible and unprofitable to recite here the 
detailed changes in this direction. Suffice it to say that 
through 1943 the industry had met practically every essen- 
tial demand upon it. Early 1944 found it with a ba klog of 
export needs for our Australian allies, which was overcome 
on appeals of the military to the market. On its heels came 
a great need for print cloths for Army shorts and sheetings 
for a military raincoat program. No sooner were these 
adjustments made than herringbone twills were found in 
short supply and loom diversions were necessary. There 
following in June the formal setting aside of about eight 
per cent of production for export, taking precedence over 
all priorities in the market, and since divided into specific 
export and lend-lease set-asides. Superseding priorities and 
set-asides came directives, many—-(Continued on Page 44) 
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THAT UNSOLD SQUEAL... 


b ges when the meat packing industry de- 
cided to turn meat by-products into profit 
they were highly successful. So successful that 
many still believe that the packers by con- 
tinued research, modern packaging, and ag- 
gressive marketing, may yet find a buyer for 
even the pig’s squeal. 


WE OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY will profit by 
applying the same enthusiasm to the handling 
of cotton wastes. Added care in storing, ship- 
ping and packaging to avoid contamination so 
that the material reaches the buyer in the best 
possible form for use, will not only increase 
its value, but enlarge its market demand. 
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TO SUPPORT a general marketing improve- 
ment program, Railway has extensive labora- 
tories, where trained technicians, engineers 
and chemists are constantly analyzing and 
testing all types of cotton waste to promote the 
end use of each type of fiber. This work is 
correlated with continuous market research 
to introduce these fibers to new users. 


WE RECOGNIZE THE FACT that changes in 
handling methods and developments cannot 
be accomplished overnight. But we are sure 
we can count on the continued interest and 
cooperation of the cotton mills in this very 
necessary, long-pull improvement program. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. arritiates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio @ Franklin, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. e Charlotte,N.C. e 
Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C. e Chicago, Ill. e New York, N. Y. e Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
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The front view of the Cramerton comber. Lap change mechanism has just dropped a lap (second from right) inte position. 


By DAVID CLARK, Editor 


MPINNING high-quality combed yarns and weaving 
S dress goods, seersuckers and 8.2 Army twills are the 
chief activities of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, Inc. With the 
better part of this organization's 58,000 spindles and 960 
looms operating on such yarns and goods, officials of the 
company conceived the idea of an improved comber about 
two years ago, and placed the problem of its development 
in the lap of Cramerton engineers. 

It was fortunate that one engineer was a man of excep- 
tional vision and ability; he led the way as the problem of 
developing this new comber was tackled. First, a single- 
head table model, involving some very radical departures 
from existing machines, was built. As the result of per- 
formance shown by that head, a complete six-head machine 
was designed and built, and has now been in operation for 
about 18 months. 

The most remarkable thing about the Cramerton comber 
is that it has less than one-fourth as many parts as other 
combers now on the market. It is fully equipped with roller 
and ball bearings. There are less than 100 spots requiring 
lubrication on the new machine-——and these do not have to 
be visited more than three or four times each year. This is 
a great reduction in the oiling which 1s necessary on 
existing combers. 
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Not only did the engineering department of-Cramerton 
Mills design a new comber, but three entirely new devices 
(or gadgets) were attached to it: first, the engineers de- 
signed an automatic lap change mechanism; second, they 
developed a double coiler can holder with a device which, 
with a time loss of but ten seconds, shifts the coiler head 
from a full to an empty can; third, they attached a pneu- 
matic system which takes the comber noils and delivers 
them to the waste house. 

The first questions which. any cotton manufacturer will 
ask are ‘How does the quality of the combing compare to 
that turned out by standard machines?” and “What is the 
quantity of production?” Executives of Cramerton Mills, 
having operated the new comber for 18 months and having 
made numerous tests, assert that both the yarns and the 
cloth made from them—despite stepped-up production— 
are “as good if not better than the average comber.”’ These 
mill officials are inclined to be conservative in their claims. 
but they will say that the web shows less thick and thin 
places and that cloth made from yarns processed on the 
new comber is smoother, cleaner and stronger than the run 
of the mill. 

Present production of the six-head Cramerton comber is 
between 38 and 40 pounds, but for periods it has been run 
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“Versatile” is the word for General Chemical TSPP (Tetrasodium 
Pyrophosphate) in the textile plant. The unique properties of 
this chemical make it an outstanding multi-purpose product 
for the textile industry: 
In dyeing operations, it is an excellent dispersing 
agent, promoting deeper and more uniform pene- 
tration of the dye. 
In bleaching, TSPP is effective as a stabil- 
izer of peroxides. 
In wool scouring, TSPP builds the 
detergent efficiency of soaps used to 
scour either shorn or pulled wool. 
Gives more “loft,’ and a softer, 
downier appearance. 


Select Your Textile Chemicals 
From These General Chemical Products 


Aqua Ammonia * Acetic Acid * Hydrofivoric Acid * Muriatic 

Acid * Sulfuric Acid * Epsom Salt * Gilauber's Salt + Sodium 

Bifvoride * Sodium Bisulfite, anhydrous * Sodium Hyposuifite 

Sodium Metasilicate * Sodium Silicate * Disodium Phosphate 

Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate * Trisodium Phosphote * Sodium 
Sulfide * Oxalic Acid * Chrome Alum 


BASIE CMEMICARS 


«GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
: 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston 

+ Bridgeport (Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago 

g Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los 

Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 

Providence (R. 1.) * SanFronciscO * Seattle * Lowis 
Utica (N. Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 

in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis, 


in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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as high as 43 pounds without noticeable deterioration in 
quality of the yarns or goods. Simply put, the production 
of this comber appears to be approximately twice that of 
comparable machines. 

It will be noted from a study of the photograph on Page 
20 that full laps are placed above the operating laps. 
When a lap has almost run out a very ingenious mechanism 
throws it out and the full lap drops into position. The apron 
plays a part in making the piecing; those who have operated 
the new machine state that piecings are much better than 
those made by hand. They also say that lap waste is some- 
what less, since comber tenders cannot always wait until laps 
are at a minimum and frequently break them out earlier 
than absolutely necessary. The sliver head shift is also very 
ingenious; when a can becomes full a device moves the head 
over to the empty can in about ten seconds. It is quite prob- 
able that this device will be applied to cards and drawing 
frames as well as combers. 

Those persons familiar with the Cramerton comber assert 
that it runs better than other combers and that it frequently 
operates through an eight-hour shift, being stopped only 
during the ten-second pause for the coiler head shift. 

Comber tenders at Cramerton have been handling ten 
combers apiece, with special hands employed to remove the 
comber noils. Because only one of the new combers is now 
in Operation it is difhcult to say precisely just how many of 
the machines one tender can operate, but a very conserva- 
tive estimate is that from 15 to 18 Cramerton combers can 
be taken care of by one operative. This estimate seems very 
reasonable when one realizes that there are no laps to 
change, there is no necessity to watch for full sliver cans, 
and all comber noils are shot to the waste house by pneu- 
matic action. If comber tenders operate 50 per cent more 


machines, each of which produces twice as much sliver, it 


The view above shows details of the comber head. The illustration at 
right shows an empty and a full can, with head about to move over to the 
empty one. 
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takes little calculating to see that a sharp reduction in the 
per pound cost of sliver can be effected. 

The management of Cramerton Mills is proud of the 
comber developed by its engineering department, but has 
hesitated to give out much publicity on it because of a 
realization that there are ‘bugs’ in nearly all new machines. 
Even after 18 months’ experience plus thousands of tests 
on the quality of yarns and goods manufactured exclusively 
from the output of the Cramerton comber, the mills’ officials 
still prefer to be very conservative in their claims. The edi- 
tor of TEXTILE BULLETIN has seen the machine perform, 
and believes that Cramerton Mills really ‘‘has something.”’ 


1 
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AN 
OF TEXTILES 


By PHYLLIS BENTLEY 
Distinguished English Novelist 


HE story of the Yorkshire wool textile industry, which 

before the war was producing yearly some 470,000,000 
square yards of cloth, is not the story of any one great man- 
ufacturing firm but of a thousand, clustered into a single 
hilly district some 25 miles square. The organization of the 
industry in these many individual firms is responsible for 
that variety and versatility of product which is the indus- 
try’s great pride. 

The roots of its story stretch back into the earliest period 
of English history. Because Britain is an island in the tem 
perate zone, swept by moisture-bearing winds from the great 
Atlantic, it has always been a land of moderate sun and 
moderate rain, a land of abundant short sweet grass. and so 
a land of sheep. Seven hundred years ago the clip from 
England’s sheep was sold all over Europe and formed the 
most important part of her foreign trade; 600 years ago it 
was decided that the Lord Chancellor, England's hivhest 
law ofhcer, should sit in the House of Lords on a seat 
stuffed with wool, the Woolsack, to remind Parliament of 
the importance of wool to the country. 

Presently, the Englishman began to weave his wool into 
cloth for sale iristead of sending it abroad to be woven. The 
West Riding district oft Yorkshire is hilly and rocky, un- 
suitable for crops or cattle, but carrying rough grass for 
sheep and full of small swift streams. Records of law cases 
show that as far back as 1258 there were already hand-loom 
weavers and dyers in Yorkshire. The weaver built his cot- 
tage beside a stream, and used the waters for the process of 
dyeing and finishing the cloth. He carried each piece as it 
was woven down to the nearest market-town on his shoul- 
der, and in those early days, displayed it for sale over the 
wall of a bridge or church. Those solitary weavers, scat- 
tered among the hills, were the anvestors of today’s great 
textile firms of the West Riding district. 

As the cloth trade increased, Yorkshire pieces were sent 
by pack-horse to London for sale, and sometimes by ship to 
places abroad. The 17th Century was a time of much dis- 
turbance in Europe, and the British Government allocated 
hghting ships-of-the-line to convoy the cloth ships safely to 
Holland. During the Civil War, which ended in the tri- 
umph of Parliamentary Government in England, the West 
Riding clothiers, as they were then called, strongly sup- 
ported the Parliament with men and money and were 
besieged by the King’s Cavaliers in consequence. They 
hung sacks of wool on Bradford church tower to protect the 
men defending it. By this time (1642), a flourishing 
clothier had quite a large establishment, with journeyman 
weavers, dyers and croppers working for him, sometimes in 
his own home, more often in theirs. 

By the early 18th Century, the trade in Yorkshire cloth 
was very large, and the clothiers were using Spanish merino 
as well as native wool. Huge ‘‘cloth halls” and ‘piece 
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halls’ were built in the West Riding towns to display the 
cloths, and merchants visited them to buy for customers 
from all over Europe. The affairs of a Yorkshire manufac. 
turer—called Sam Hill—are well known to us, because his 
Letter Book and his Pattern Book have been preserved and 
can be seen today. Sam, who was a strong character and 
stood no nonsense from wool dealers or merchants, had a 
yearly turnover of £30,000 ($150,000). and sold cloth as 
far afield as Belgium, Russia and Persia. His Pattern Book, 
of both woolen and fine worsted cloths, shows an amazing 
variety of patterns. 

In the end of the 18th Century and the beginning of the 
19th the industrial revolution began in northern England, 
where simple machines for performing textile processes 
hitherto done, by hand were invented. The innumerable 
streams of West Riding provided abundant waterpower, 
and the clothiers were drawn down from the hillsides into 
the valleys, where mills run by water wheels were erected. 
The difficulty caused by the scarcity of water in the summer 
was circumvented by the construction of large reservoirs in 
the hills, where water could be stored and sent down the 
river beds when it was wanted. 


Progress Came With Steam Power 


These reservoirs were soon out-dated by Watt's discovery 
of steam power. West Riding had pockets of coal and iron, 
the prerequisites of steam power, near at hand. Rapidly 
the mills were fitted with boilers and steam engines; rapidly 
all the textile processes were turned over to machines; rap- 
idly the trade increased in response to the cheapening of 
the product. Mill chimneys shot into the air, rail.and road 
transport developed, and West Riding became the teeming, 
seething industrial center of modern times. 

The native wool was now insufficient, the great sheep 
farms of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa sprang 
up to feed the hungry Yorkshire looms, which drew wool 
also from South America, India and other parts of the 
globe. Ingenious improvements were continually effected in 
comb and spinning mule and loom; a four-drop box loom, 
weaving a complex design of checks in four delicate shades 
of yarn, looks almost human in its selective skill. During 
the 19th Century, many mechanics’ institutes and technical 
colleges for the teaching of textile crafts were found in 
Yorkshire, and the study of teaching of textile chemistry 


Therough research into every phase of processing is one of the present- 
day features of the Yorkshire wool textile industry, a veteran of English 
manufacturing. 
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resulted in the Yorkshire discovery of a method of extract- 
ing colors from coal tar, the color mauve being thus pro- 
duced for the first time in 1856. 

As the range of color widened and designs grew more 
complex, the manufacturers withdrew from the publicity of 
the Cloth Hall and built private warehouses for the display 
of their goods. They developed London offices and event- 
ually sent commercial travelers to all parts of the world. 

In the last 50 years, the Yorkshire woolen trade has suf.- 
fered what a 17th Century clothier called “strong blasts of 
adversity.” Tariff walls round former markets, two wars 
and an inter-war slump have formed severe trials which 
only the soundest finance and the finest workmanship could 
survive. In the present war, the textile trade bas had two 
tasks: to provide, in spite of difficulties such as lack of 
shipping for wool and shortage of labor, uniforms for the 
armed forces of Britain and some of her allies, and enough 
cloth to keep British civilians reasonably clothed at a price 
within the reach of everyone's pocket. These latter cloths 
are called “utility,” and much art has been lavished upon 
their design. Foreign markets were sacrificed for the sake 
of this all-out war effort. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Yorkshire wool 
textile trade is in a lively and progressive mood today. 
Scientific textile research continues vigorously and its re- 
sources are to be expanded; a more comprehensive market 
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research ts planned. Men whose ancestors have weathered 
every blast of adversity for several hundreds years contin- 
ually inventing and adapting their industry to the needs of 
the changing world, have a fund of hereditary skill and 
enterprise On which to draw. They are looking forward 
eagerly to the day when the coming peace will enable them 
to produce again in quantity and quality the cloths in which 
they take such pride. 

A quick reference guide to Federal labor laws and labor 
agencies, prepared especially for, plant supervisors and shop 
stewards, has been published by the division of labor stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor. It lists basic Federal labor 
laws, emergency wartime legislation, and veterans’ legisla- 
tion dealing with employment and labor matters. Copies 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 
cents per copy. 


The publication of a new book, “Bearing Application,” 
one of a series of studies for designers, has been announced 
by New Departure Division of General Motors Corp. The 
treatise describes-the fundamentals of ball bearings and is 
illustrated with 78 drawings and charts. Copies may be 
obtained free from the New Departure advertising depart- 
ment at Bristol, Conn., by specifying Booklet BA. 


Cotton Textiles—Neither Spun Nor Woven 


LIMINATION of the costly spin- 
ning and weaving operations in 
fabric production has long been de- 
sired by textile producers. It has not 
yet been achieved so far as apparel 
fabrics are concerned, but unwoven 
fabrics for specialty applications are 
being used increasingly. Cotton, which 
is the principal fiber used in making 
the unwoven fabrics now in produc- 
tion, 1s cleaned. picked and carded as 
in conventional textile operations. At 
this stage it may be treated in any of 
several days to produce the unwoven 
fabric. 
Masslinn, an adhesive-bonded fabric, 
is made by Chicopee Mfg. Co. in a 
new plant acquired for large-scale 
production. The cotton comes off the 
carder in sheets of parallel fibers and 
is put through rolls which deposit the 
adhesive in wavy or zig-zag lines on 
the fact of the cotton. The adhesive 
takes the place of the cross threads in 
weaving and reinforces the cotton 
fibers; it may be of various types, pro- 
viding wet strength, oil resistance or 
other properties as desired. The result- 
ing fabric is considered superior to 
competitive woven goods in absorb- 
ency, softness, surface smoothness and 
draping qualities. 
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The increased softness and absorb- 
ency are the result of bonding only at 
intervals, which leaves most: of the 
cotton free (not woven or flattened as 
in conventional cloth and paper). 
Thus the same quantity of cotton 
which by normal spinning and weav- 
ing methods produces a gauze-like 
mosquito netting will, by this process, 
result in a product having approxi- 
mately the absorbency of a table nap- 
kin. The low tensile strength at right 
angles to the direction of the fibers 
does not detract from its value in its 
present applications. 

Kendall Mills’ Webril is made by 
blending heat-softening fibers, such as 
cellulose acetate or vinyons into the 
cotton web. With the application of 
pressure and heat, these combined 
fibers produce a paper or felt-like ma- 
terial. This process is flexible in that 
weight ‘and properties can be controll- 
ed over a wide range by the number 
of layers and the amount of binder 
used. For instance, a small quantity of 
thermoplastic binding thread gives a 
soft, fragile material, while a large 
quantity imparts density and’ Strength. 
By varying the proportions of binder 
fibers and cotton, materials harder and 
stronger in the center or on one or 


both surfaces may be obtained. Pres- 
ence of the thermoplastic binder allows 
heat sealing with an ordinary iron, and 
thus eliminates sewing operations in 
such items as tea bags. 

In a third type of unwoven fabric, 
the fibers are bonded together by the 
overall action of a chemical solution. 
This product is less absorbent than 
Masslinn, for example, and is available 
in weights ranging from 10 to 35 
yards to the pound. 

Each type of unwoven fabric has its 
own particular applications. Masslinn 
is used in disposable diapers and den- 
tal towels, and has been proposed for 
many applications where gauze is now 
employed. Industrially, it may be used 
as filter cloth or impregnated with syn- 
thetic resins in plastic laminates. 
Webril is especially satisfactory for 
heat-sealed tea bags and bags for silica 
gel, now widely used to protect mili- 
tary equipment from moisture during 
shipment. Chemically bonded fabrics 
have also been used in tea bags and 
plastic laminates. To date, non-woven 
fabrics are too weak for use in apparel, 
but it is anticipated that continuing re- 
search will produce suitable types.— 
From Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


AsHEBORO, N. C.—Burlington Mills Corp. took over 
operations at Sunspun Mfg. Co. of Asheboro on July 1 as 
the result of its newly-acquired interest in a corporation 
formed to purchase assets of the partnership of Brockman 
& Schloss, who operated Sunspun. The enterprise is being 
made to further diversify Burlington's bedspread operations, 
stated J. Spencer Love, president of Burlington Mills. Paul 
C. Brockman and Jacques M. Schloss of the partnership 
have joined the Burlington organization to manage the 
Sunspun plant and merchandise its product. 

PELHAM, GaA.—The recent purchase by the Clark Thread 
Co. of Pelham of 62 houses and a number of city blocks 
brings the total number of dwellings acquired by the firm 
to 77, not including several other homes occupied by local 
officials and employees of the firm. G. J. Asensio, manager 
of the Clark plant, has announced that the houses will be 
repaired and modernized. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Termination of all his afhliation 
with Southern Winding Co. of Gastonia and organization 
of a new business, Airline Yarn Products Co., has been 
announced by D. W. Peach. The new company, also located 
in Gastonia, will handle odd lots of surplus yarn. With the 
addition of certain machinery, Airline Yarn Products Co. 
will handle yarn in any desired form. 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—Burlington textile plants, accord- 
ing to. a new schedule for city privilege license fees, will be 
required to pay a tax ranging from a minimum of $25 for 
plants employing 50 or less workers to $75 for plants em- 
ploying more than 400. The new schedule places industrial 
taxes on a graduated scale instead of fixing a flat rate of $25 
per plant as in the past. 


PELZER, S. C.—A new type of material, a directional stiff 
interlining for women’s hats, men’s coats, handbags, etc., 
has been perfected at Pelzer Mills and patented under the 
trade name of ‘‘Perx.”’ Another Pelzer Mills material, re- 
placing the old-style tufted pad, is designed to dry quickly, 
have a porous effect and possess better absorption qualities 
than the old-type pad. The mills, working with the chemi- 
cal warfare section of the War Department, also manufac- 
ture cloth which serves as bombtails or steering apparatus 
on bombs. 


= 
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Pictured above is the new $2,000,000 research laboratory of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohie. The three-stery building is com- 
pletely equipped with the newest scientific instruments and apparatus 
for research on rubber, plastics. metals and textiles. 
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KINGSPORT, TENN.—Facilities for the manufacture of 
cellulose esters and acetate rayon will be greatly increased 
by Tennessee Eastman Corp., according to announcement 
by the company. Additions to certain buildings at the plant 
will be made to facilitate production. 

FRONT ROYAL, VA.—Authorization to increase its con- 
tract to provide additional equipment to its Front Royal 
plant has been received by American Viscose Corp. from 
the Defense Plant Corp. The cost is approximately $1,,- 
500,000, with an over-all commitment of about $8.000.000. 
American Viscose, which produces high tenacity rayon yarn, 
will operate the facilities, the title remaining in DPC. 


BEssEMER Ciry, N. C.—Organization of a new factory 
in Bessemer City, employing 250 full-time employees and 
manufacturing chenille bedspreads, bath robes, mats and 
rugs has been perfected by W. K. Gladden, owner of Glad- 
den Furniture Co., and officials expect the plant to be in 
operation soon. When completed, the plant will run ap- 
proximately 100 latest model machines, many of them ten- 
needle machines. A laundry, costing around $18,000, is 
being erected in addition to the plant. 


Rock HI, S. C.—As a part of an expansion program, 
which eventually would add 517 employees to the plant's 
roll of over 2,100, the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. 
has petitioned the city council for authority to close a sec- 
tion of a street which divides the company’s properties. As 
a result of some opposition by citizens to the street closing, 
the council has delayed a decision in the case. 


DANVILLE, VA.—George S. Harris, president of River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., has received a letter 
from General Brehon Somervell, commanding officer of the 
Army Service Forces, in which the mills are praised for 
their contribution to the victory over Germany. 

GasToniA, N. C.—Modena Mill, a unit of the Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., will receive official recognition within the 
next few weeks from the Secretary of Labor for its outstand- 
ing record in accident prevention among _ its employees 
during the past six months, the company has been. notified. 
This recognition will be in the form of an award and will 
be a special commendation to the Modena employees and 
their plant manager, O. C. Sherr. 

New ORLEANS, La,—Freyhan S. Odenheimer, president 
of Lane Cotton Mills, predicts an 85 per cent increase in 
the number of employees for this company in the near 
future. A total of 2,400 employees will be required in the 
immediate post-war period, he said, in contrast with the 
present payroll of 1,350 men and women. The change to 
civilian production will be easily handled, Mr. Odenheimer 
added, and the 60,000 spindles and 2,300 looms will turn 
out work clothes fabrics, blue denim, cotton and rayon suit- 
ings, upholstery, auto seat covers and draperies. 
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J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers Archi tects 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEACH & Co 


GASTONIA, N. C. a 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, 


| For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


JENKIN'S B 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


PULSE OF THE SPINNING ROOM 


Quiet . . 


. Steady ... no fluctuation due to cylinder Without strain or friction, these dimensionally 


vibration ... 


is the proven production record being 
set by Jenkins’ Dynamically Balanced Spinning and 
Twister Frame Cylinders in leading mills from 


Main to Texas. 


JENKINS 


balanced cylinders give you the vibrationless per- 
formance so vital to speed, quality of production 
and economy .. . enabling you to get the most 


out of your frames, day-in and day-out. 


METAL SHOF 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NAL NEWS 


John M. Hamrick, secretary of Alma 
Mills, Limestone Mills and Musgrove Mills 
at Gaftney, S. C., has been elected president 
of the Gaftney Rotary Club. 


J. T. Byrum has been appointed superin 
tendent of Peck Mfg. Co. at Warrenton, N 
C. He was tormerly superintendent of Car- 
tex Mills at Salisbury, N. C.. and Royal 
Cotton Mill Co. at Wake Forest, N. C., and 
in recent years overseer of 
ning and winding for Rocky 


Mills 


has been spin- 


Mount (N 


H. W. Kiser, formerly superintendent of 
Drayton Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been made vice-president and general man- 
ager ot Abbeville (S. C.) Mills Corp. P. H. 
Burrus, Jr., of Abbeville Mills is reported 
to have accepted the general superintend 
ency of Jackson Mills at Wellford and Iva, 
S. C., succeeding M. Weldon Rogers. Other 
changes reported among Southern operating 
A. D. Elliott, superintendent of 
Mills at Columbia, S. C., will be- 
come general superintendent of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. at Charlotte; and Joe C. Cobb, 
now vice-president and general superintend- 
ent of Startex Mills at Tucapau, S. C., will 
succeed Mr. Elliott at Columbia. 


executives 


Pacific 


H. F. Wynn, superintendent of Mande- 
ville at Carrolton, Ga., since 1938, at his 
own request has been relieved of active 


service and has retired to an advisory capac- 
ity. He has been succeeded by his son, 
Prince Wynn. The elder Mr. Wynn has 
been with Mandeville Mills 38 years. 


Samuel C. Alexander, for 23 years a yarn 
technician and field service representative 
for Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. in 
has become resident engineer in charge of 
the recently re-opened Foxboro Co. branch 
othce at 2012, East Seventh Street, Charlotte 


the Carolinas. 


J. R. Bonnar ot General Dyestuff Corp 
and K. H. Barnard of Pacific Mills have 
been appointed to the American Standards 
Association committee on fastness of color- 
ed textiles. 


William H. Bradshaw, tor 19 years a 
member of the Du Pont rayon division, has 
joined Tubize Rayon Corp. as technical con- 
sultant. His headquarters will be at the 
Tubize offices in New York. 


Waldemar R. Kuenzel has been appoint- 
ed executive manager in charge of fabric 
development for Deering Milliken & Co. at 
New York. He is expected to assume his 
new next after completing 
work as manager of fabric development: for 
the rayon division of E. I, du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


duties month 
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Joseph J. Daniels, an Indianapolis, Ind., 
attorney, has been elected to the board of 
directors of National Starch Products, Inc., 
according to an announcement from the 


company's New York headquarters. 


The Parade 


The Whitmire. 
Aragon-Baldwin 


S. C., plant of 
Mills has been 
awarded a fourth star for its Army- 
Navy “E” pennant, originally award- 
ed Jan. 12, 1943. The woolen mill 
of Marshall Field & Co. at Fieldale, 
Va., has won a third star for its “"E™ 
flag, and Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen 
Mills has received a second star. The  * 
most recent Southern textile plant to 
be recognized for outstanding mili- 
tary production is Corsicana (Tex.) 
Cotton Mills, which will be present. 
ed the “‘E” award at an early date. 


The appointment of Dr. Richard P. Car- 


ter as chief chemist of Hercules Powder 
Co.'s Mansheld. Mass.. chemical plant has 
been announced by Raymond F. Schlaans- 
tine, director of operations of Hercules 
synthetics department. He succeeds Dr. R. 
L. Marsh, who resigned. For the past two 
years Dr. Carter has been an assistant to 
Mr. Schlaanstine in Wilmington, Del. 


Walter E. 
secretary and assistant treasurer of Judson 
Mills at Greenville, S. C., to become asso- 
ciated with Burlington Mills Corp. at 
Greensboro, N. C. He will assume his new 
duties as deputy to G. E. Gregg in the Bur- 
lington quality and control department July 
15. Mr. Greer is recognized for the promi- 
nent part he has played in the development 
of rayon woven goods. For the past two 
and one-half years he has served as consult- 
ant on rayon fabrics to the War Production 
Board, 


Greer, Jr., has resigned as 


H. Wickliffe American Viscose 
Corp. co-ordinator of research and plan- 
ning, has been elected chairman of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute board of 
governors. He succeeds M. Earle Heard of 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., who continues 
as a member of the board. Mr. Rose has 
been with American Viscose since 1924, 
and at one time was a member of the sales 
force attached to the firm's Charlotte ofhce. 
He was transferred to New York and made 
head of rayon staple fiber sales when the 
company became active in this held, and 
assumed his present position in 1942. 


Rose, 


James F. McCarthy is the new manager 
ot the staple colored goods department of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
in New York City. Mr. McCarthy has been 
assistant manager of the department for the 
past few years. In his new post he succeeds 
John M. Hughlett, who has been appointed 
general sales manager for the company. 


William K. Hoffman, formerly vice-pre: 
ident and one of the organizers of Textil 
Age, has joined the Haire Publishing Co. as 
advertising promotion manager of Home 
Furnishings Merchandising. Previous to his 
eight years with Textile Age, he was for 
eight years with McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. on the advertising staff of Tensile 
W orld. 


Douglas M. Orr, formerly supervising 
attorney for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission's corporation finance division, 
has resigned that post to become counsel 
tor Burlington Millis Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C. A graduate of the University of Georgia 
and Harvard law school, Mr. Orr has been 
on the SEC staff for eight years. He pre- 
viously practiced law in Atlanta, Ga. 


WITH THE MILITARY —Comdr. Thur. 
mond Chatham, U.S.N.R., chairman of the 
board of Chatham Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C., 
has been awarded the Bronze Star for 
“meritorious achievement’ aboard the U. S. 
S. Phoenix from Dec. 26, 1943, to May 
18, 1944. Commander Chatham. now sta- 
tioned in Washington, is praised for “‘in- 
stilling in his men his own spirit of deter- 
mination and high standards of perform- 


ance,” and for brilliant initiative, forceful 
direction and constant devotion to duty.” . .. 
First Lieut. Jack M. 
Alexander, Jr., left, 
son of the Slip-Not 
Belting Corp. repre 
sentative in North 


Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed aide to Brig.- 
Gen. Schobaker, com- 
mander of the Army's 
55th Brigade, 
now has headquarters 
in Munich, Germany. Lieutenant Alexander 
entered the service in October, 1942. 
commissioned in July, 1943, and took part 
in the Allied invasion of the 
coast and _ resultant 
France and Germany . The Aur Medal 
posthumously awarded Lieut. Howard A. 
Kelly by Gen. James Doolittle has been pre- 
sented to his father, Henry K. Kelly of the 
Charlotte ofhice of American Viscose Corp., 
in a military ceremony held at Asheville, 


which 


Was 


Normany 
oftensives through 


—(Continued on Page 36) 
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CLINTON COMPANY 


Houghton Wool 


PROMPT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


e SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weay- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


CALS 
EKTUE 


748 


| TEXTILE USES 


* QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON, IOWA” 
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Efficient—Low Cost 
LOOM Lubrication 


Avoid the loss from oil-spot “seconds” 


caused by dripping, leaking oil. Lubri- 
cation costs less because NON-FLUID 
OIL stays in bearings outlasting liquid 
oil 3 to 5 times. 


7 out of 10 mills are securing these 
advantages through the use of NON- 
FLUID OIL. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT C0. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, X. ¥. 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. |. Chicago, III. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


REGISTEREO 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


| 
We've your SIZE! 
| 
* 
STARCHES 
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Textile Mills Not to Blame 


The desperate need for more textiles ts receiving atten- 
tion both in the press and at the conference table. Your 
“Under 


News and 


editor recently noted the following paragraph in 
the Dome” column of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Observer: 


Textile items, according toy W. B. Betts ot the State Purchasing 
Department, are scarcer than the proverbial hen’s teeth. Such items 
as sheeting are needed by the State's hospital, and work shirts and 
overalls are needed for the state's various boys’ training institutions. 
A few days ago Betts called for bids on a large number of textile 
items, but he received bids on only three or four items——bleached 
sheets, crinkled dimity white spreads, mattress pads and mattress 


ticking. 
The surprise rests in the fact that any items at all were 
offered. 
While attending a conference of government officials 
Washington, D. C., 


ofhcialdom discuss the situation in sob-story fashion. When 


your editor heard a representative of 


the speaker had finished. we arose and made this statement: 


I have heard the speaker with much interest and know that he 
states the truth when he describes the shortage of textiles. I wish, 
however, to say that blame for the shortage belongs 100 per cent in 
Washington and on government officials. Not one iota of the blame 
can justly be attached to textile mills 


textiles has declined month by month and vear by vear. 


Since 1942 the production of 
The decline 
has been due to the way in which the mills have been treated by 
government agencies and the restrictions and regulations which 
have been placed upon them 

Production could have been maintained had government officials 
been more interested in the production of textiles than in imposing 
upon the mills preconceived regulations and standards. The tears 
which the gentleman has shed were made necessary by the actions 
of his associates. Textile mills are not entitled to any of the blame. 


“There is much truth 
No other reply was made. 


The conference chairman replied, 
in what you say.” 
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For a Fair Labor Law 


Thrusting with lance of silver oratory at the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act, after having dealt it a blow 
through the pen that sets down senators’ remarks in the 
Congressional Record, Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North 
Carolina recently declared that he has “only contempt for a 
law that controls a Sewell Avery but is helpless before a 


James Petrillo or a John Lewis. Any act of Congress so 


biased in its provisions and enforcement ought not to be 


allowed to remain on the statute books.” 

Another thrust at NLRA, where we might have expected 
a parry in its defense, was given when the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, an ardent New Deal supporter and generally re- 
garded as definitely leaning toward organized labor, said 
editorially: 


Nobody is apt to be entirely satished with the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
proposal for a Federal labor relations act to replace the existing 
law, often known as the Wagner act. This legislation, introduced 
recently in the Senate, was greeted immediately by furious denun 
ciation trom labor leaders. It probably will not suit employing 
groups entirely either, for like the union spokesmen, ofhcers ot 
employer groups were. not consulted during the 18 months when 
the bill was being prepared by three of the most respected members 
of the Senate, in close consultation with Donald Richberg, chief 
author of the Railway Labor Act 

Yet there is a manifest need for revisions in the Wagner Act, 
and the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill provides a useful basis for discus- 
sion. But there are reasonable things which can be done which 
will bring about fairer and more orderly labor relations in the 
United States 
tional strikes, for example 


Employers are entitled to protection against jurisdic- 
Furthermore, they are entitled to call 
tor an election when there is doubt whether the union continues to 
hold a majority of their employees. 

The Connally-Smith act, passed hastily under stimulus of a suc 
cession of wartime strikes in the coal mines, may be better than 
nothing, but it certainly is not much better. A carefully thought- 
out substitute is required, one which retains labor's gains, without 
stacking the deck against employers. Getting such a law will not 
be easy, for organized labor gives evidences of an intention to stand 
pat on the existing Labor Relations Act, and to fight all proposals 
for modification which in any degree weaken the hold of the 
umions. But the country wants a more reasonable law. and if it 
makes its wishes known, Congress will respond. 

There was manifest need for something like the Wagner Act in 
the early days of the Roosevelt administration. Many empioyers 
had been so ruthless and high-handed in their relations with labor 
labor's rights to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
was needed. The Wagner Act filled this need, but now more than 
a decade of experience has shown that modifications are essential. 

The act can be modified without 


that strong legislation protecting 


loud outcries 

Modifications 
eught not to mean the elimination of protection essential to labor, 
of course. It appears debatable, for example, that we should return 
to the injunctive process, as suggested in the pending bill, espe- 
cially if it will mean invalidating the protection afforded by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act. 

Gallup poll atter Gallup poll has demonstrated an overwhelming 
desire on the part of the American people that organized labor be 
curbed in certain respects. All the people have to do now is to 
inform their representatives of their wishes, and the desired legis- 
lation will be forthcoming. 


“enslaving labor, 
from union leaders to the contrary notwithstanding 


The proposed labor relations law, introduced by Senators 
Hatch of New Mexico, Burton of Ohio and Ball of Minne- 
sota, would make it illegal to be unfair to either labor or 
industry. 

The proposed law has, of course been attacked by the 
leaders of organized labor who do not wish to see the 
removal of the disproportionate advantages which they now 
enjoy. 
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There is not the slightest reason to hope for elimination 
of the Wagner Act, but the American people will eventually 
insist upon elimination of unfair features of that bill so 
that Sewell Avery will be entitled to the same treatment as 
James Petrillo and John Lewis. 


DDT—A Valuable Drug 


We have proven by way of trial, and there was no error, 
the efficacy of the drug DDT, with which our Army com- 
bats flies, mosquitos and other insects in Italy and the Pacific 
islands as effectively as they do the enemy. We acquired a 
small portion of the drug, dissolved three and one-half 
ounces in one-half gallon of kerosene and painted the win- 
dow sills in our building, which is approximately 80 x 100 
feet. 

Our employees, who had been much annoyed by flies, 
now found that the little enemies to health had either suc- 
cumbed or retreated. Peace from flies has continued and 
we are told that the condition will last for at least three 
months and possibly for one year. This successful warfare 
on our part was waged with only one-half of the liquid 
prepared. 

Realizing the injury which flies do to health, especially 
to that of young children, we have felt justified in using 
editorial space to call attention to our experience with DDT. 
While our armed forces are still using most of the DDT 
being manufactured, some has been released to city and 
county health departments and it may be possible to secure 
small amounts. Only one pound of DDT dissolved in two 
and one-half gallons of kerosene will provide enough liquid 
to paint window sills in all kitchens in a fairly large mill 
village. 

The liquid is clear, does not change the color of any sur- 
face painted nor can it be seen after the painting. It is not 
injurious to human beings, in fact, many thousands of Ital- 
ians were dusted with the powder. By the year's end there 


should be an ample supply of DDT. 


FEPC and What It Means 


The movement in Congress to create a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, if effective, will result in 
needless complications for all business. At the present time 
those who speak out against the bill tend to emphasize the 
racial question which is involved, but we think that the 
whole matter can be put properly on a broader plane. 

The Norton Bill, which. would clothe the FEPC with 
Federal authority, proposes that no employer be allowed to 
show any discrimination or preference whatsoever in hiring 
or firing workers. 

Suppose the bill goes through; consider the kind of sit- 
uations which will arise. An employer exercises his natural 
right to discharge an insolent, non-productive, rule-defying 
worker who happens to be an Italian. 

The man can charge that he was discharged because he 
was an Italian and the employer would have to prove that, 
in spite of the fact that his son died fighting the Italians in 
North Africa, he had no prejudice against Italians. 

Take this case a little farther along. Suppose it is pre- 
sented to the permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee for a hearing. You can imagine the kind of long- 
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haired bureaucrats which would be members of the FEPC: 
you guess who would win the decision. 

Look at another instance which would be typical. The 
executive of a business firm has made it a policy not to hire 
Negroes because he is convinced that they are incapable of 
doing the type of work demanded. A newspaper which has 
90 per cent of its news sources among white persons couldn't 
very well hire a Negro reporter, because it would be illogi- 
cal and impractical to confine his writing to stories about 
Negroes. But, if the FEPC bill goes through, the news. 
paper could be forced to do just this. 

A man who ts turned down for a job might even say that 
he was refused a position because the person in charge of 
hiring did not like the color of the applicant's eyes, the 
kind of socks he was wearing, the college he attended, his 
mother-in-law’s umbrella—ad infinitum. 

If a white girl left her job when a Negro was employed 
as her supervisor, she would be subject to a heavy fine if 
the FEPC decided that she quit because the supervisor was 
a Negro. 

The bill creating a permanent Fair Employment Commit- 
tee was drawn by a lawyer named Cohen, who holds a job 
in the Department of the Interior. 

Very little liberty will remain in the United States if it 
becomes the law. 


Passes $700,000 Mark 


For some months the North Carolina Textile Foundation, 
Inc., has had just short of $700,000 but on July 3 received 
three donations which raised the total to $700,990.60. 

The checks were from 

Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler City. .$ 500.00 
South Fork Mfg. Co., Belmont....... 1,016.40 
Perfection Spinning Co., Belmont.... 1,632.00 

The goal of the foundation is $850,000 by Dec. 31, 
1945, and there is reason to believe that it will be attained. 

Cotton mills in North Carolina were asked to give 10 
cents per spindle, seamless knitting mills $2 per machine 
and full-fashioned hosiery mills $25 per machine. 

Many corporations have preferred to wait until after the 
middle of the-year but donations are now expected to in- 
crease. 


IN YOUR HANDS 


lies part of the solution to a No. 1 war materiel 
shortage. Yes ... paper! Thousands of tons of 
paper are going to the Pacific war as packaging for 
the thousands of items our fighters need. And that 
war paper won't come back! With so many lumber- 
jacks in the army and pulpwood supplies critically 
short, there’s only one other place where Uncle Sam 
ean look for the paper to make or wrap over 700,000 
war items. That's to you. So here’s what you can do 
to help... 


—Pass this magazine along to your friends. Put 
a note on it... LAST READER TURN IN | 
FOR PAPER SALVAGE, unless it is to pre- 


served for reference. 


—Dig out those piles of old magazines in your 
attic, cellar or storage room. Bundle up every 
one you can for the next collection. 


It’s in your hands! 
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ELIMINATE EYEBROWS 


with the “GRIP” 


of AR 


LEARER waste is carried well back onto 

the clearer boards where it belongs by the 
extra “‘grip’’ of Armstrong’s Cork Cots. Thus, 
when you’re running on cork, you can be sure 
no eyebrowing will occur! And since there's 
no danger of waste dropping off or being 
nipped into the work, cleaner work results 
and less clearer picking is necessary. 

Cork’s high coefficient of friction not only 
eliminates eyebrows, but it results in more 
uniform drafting, stronger yarn, and reduced 
end breakage. However, extra grip is but one 
of the reasons why Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
give you better running work and more 
poundage. These cots are highly resilient— 
“come back”’ quickly after grooving by top- 
roll laps or hard ends. They are uniform— 


RONG’S CORK COTS! 


there are no soft or hard spots to grip the yarn 
unevenly. And because cork compresses 
under roll weighting, Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
maintain a true drafting surface. 

In addition, these cots have a long initial 
life and can be rebuffed three or four times for 
extended service. Each rebuffing costs as 
little as one-half cent per roll. 

Because they offer these vital operating 
advantages, Armstrong’s Cork Cots are now 
serving more spindles than any other roll 
covering material. For the full story of how 
these cots can help you maintain peak pro- 
duction, see your Armstrong representative. 
Or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Department, 8207 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Properties Pure Boiler 


Reprinted from COMBUSTION 


Because of the avidity with which pure water. 
such as condensate, takes up impurities, iron 
and copper from the condenser, the heaters, 
feed lines and pumps are often taken into solua- 
tion. This is in the form of ferrous hydroxide 
which is subsequently broken down, under heat 
in the boiler, into magnetic oxide of iron, 
hydrogen and water. It is believed to account 
for much of the corrosion often found on last- 
stage turbine blades, in feed pumps, feed lines 
and the black oxide deposits in boiler tubes. 


NHERE are two kinds of boiler feedwater: the treated 

raw water, sometimes also called treated make-up water; 

and condensates. Both types of boiler feedwater have simi- 
lar origin and both are the result of condensation. 

The raw water results from the condensation of water 
vapor in the clouds. Condensation comes down through the 
air as rain drops. These drops are at first pure water but as 
they pass through the atmosphere they absorb the atmos. 
pheric gases such as CO., ammonia and oxygen. They also 
wash down some of the fine particles of dust floating in the 
atmosphere. When the rain water reaches the ground it 
runs over and through the surface and is gradually drained 
into creeks, rivers, lakes and water reservoirs. The depth to 
which this water penetrates the earth's surface depends 
largely on the length of the rain period. Pure water is a 
great solvent. It does not want to remain pure, it wants to 
hold something in solution. It starts absorbing the gases in 
the atmosphere and when it runs over the ground it dis- 
solves minerals in the ground and carries them into the 
rivers, lakes and water reservoirs. The kind and the amount 
of the minerals it has absorbed depends on the kind of 
minerals that are held within the surface of the earth with 
which it comes in contact. The quantity of minerals in 
solution varies normally from about 50 ppm to 500 ppm. 
Sometimes it may exceed 1,000 ppm. 

When this rain water is to be used for feeding boilers the 
nature of some of the minerals must be changed by treat- 
ment, the object of such treatment being to prevent scale 
and corrosion in the boiler. 

Condensate is the steam which is passed through the 
turbine and is condensed in the condenser. In a modern 
high-pressure plant the purity of steam is high. The solid 
impurities in the steam are usually one-half ppm or less. 
High-pressure steam is, therefore, the purest commercial 
product on earth. Usually impurities in chemicals are ex- 
press in fraction of a per cent; that is, a fraction of a part 
per hundred. The impurity of steam, however, fs expressed 
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in fractions of a part per million. The unity of impurity in 
the steam, therefore, ts 10,000 times smaller than the unit 
of impurities in chemicals. 

The pure steam when it condenses makes very pure water 
which ts very hungry for something to dissolve. It dissolves 
to some extent anything that it comes in contact with on its 
way from the condenser to the boiler. This dissolv ing action 
starts in the last stages of the turbine where the first conden- 
sation occurs. Hence the blades of the last few stages of a 
condensing turbine are often found to be corroded. This is 
because they come in contact with the purest water that 
contains nothing except what little was brought in the way 
of impurities in the steam. In the condenser the condensate 
dissolves the tron in the casing and copper from the tubes. 
More tron and copper is dissolved in the deaerator, feed 
water and heaters, feed lines and feed pumps. 

The temperature of the condensate in the hotwell is 
generally between 80 and 90° F. This temperature is grad- 
ually raised through the various stages of heating so that it 
is finally 5O to 75° of the saturated steam when it reaches 
the boiler. As the temperature rises the dissolving action 
of the water increases. Corrosion of feed pumps is a com- 
mon complaint in a power plant. The iron content in the 
feedwater when it enters the boiler runs between 0.1 and 
0.2 ppm. When it ts picked up by the water the iron is 
very likely in the form of ferrous hydroxide. The addition 
of heat causes this ferrous hydroxide to break down into 
magnetic oxide, water and hydrogen. The amount of 
hydrogen in the feedwater entering the boiler varies directly 
with the amount of tron. 

A small part of the tron brought into the boiler with the 
feedwater leaves in the steam. Generally, the amount of 
iron in the steam ts of the order of 0.01 ppm, although in 
some cases it may be considerably higher. This iron leaving 
with the steam can be seen on the turbine blades when the 
high-pressure is opened. It is in the form of dark gray dust 
which on exposure to air gradually turns red. However, as 
it does not form a scale on the turbine blade it. therefore. 
is not an objectionable content in the steam as are other 
deposits which accumulate in the low pressure stages. 

Condensate is usually treated with the object of reducing 
the amount of iron it picks up in the feedwater system. 
Since the pure water 1s hungry to have something in solution 
this hunger ts satisfied by suitable chemical. Usually this 
chemical ts sodium hydroxide, the addition of which raises 
the pH value of the condensate. The pH value of condensed 
steam is about 7.2. Hydroxide is added until the pH value 
reaches 8.0 to 8.5. Generally, only a very small amount of 
the hydroxide is needed to obtain this pH value. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


@ ON. Y. Office: 1022 Empire Stete Bidg. 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


P.O. BOX 1245 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


PHONE 3-983! 


Accountants Wanted 
Opening in large Southern mill for junior-accountant and also 
a junior cost accountant. Write giving qualifications, age, and 
references to “Accountant,” care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


LET US OVERCOME 


the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fung! 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 
tems 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New York, N. Y. 
North and South Carolina Representative: 
Joe W. Baldwin. 


WANTED 


Time study and job simplification expert by 
large textile plant located in South. Good 
permanent position for right man. 


Write “‘Box F-16,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED~-Position as Overseer of Spinning in 
either of the Carolinas. At present Assistant 
Overseer with four years’ experience on present 
job. Write ‘“‘J-C,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 


Wool and Waste Carder and Spinner fer 
Davis & Furber Machines. Prefer Southern 
man; middle-age man with A-1 references. 


Address ‘‘Southern.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


concern. 
tile Bulletin. 


WIDELY EXPERIENCED rayon crepe and hosiery 
throwster desires connection with a reputable 
References. Write “‘Box 101,"" care Tex- 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


FOR SALE 


47 Frames, 204 spindles each, 3” gauge, 
equipped with 15%” rings, Draper spindles, 
tape drive, Mason 1917, rebuilt and equip- 
ped with Casa Blancas by Whitin Machine 
Works in 1930. 


Address “‘Box 204,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Cerder, Spinner, available 
Above draft age: married: 3 dependents. Experi- 
enced on all class cotton yarns, carded, comb, 
Diain and dobby weaver. Specialize in strength 
Day work only References. Address ‘‘M-416,"" 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 
ning. Prefer spinning. Now employed. 22 years’ 
experience as overseer. Good reason for making 
change. Good manager of help and can furnish 
good references. Age 44: married and sober. An- 
swer ““P. T. H..”’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED.Position as Clothroom Overseer: experi- 
enced with plain and fancy fabrics: now employ- 
ed but desire a change. A-1 references. Familiar 
with handling large job. Address ‘‘Box 330-S.,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent. Am now as- 
sistant superintendent of ply yarn mill: have 
been on this job for two years. 38 vears of age: 
married; completed I. C. 8S. course; seven years 
vocational training. Strictly sober: honest and 
reliable and a producer: good manager of help 
Make any change in the mill. Can furnish best 
of references. Address “‘Box 782,"" care Textile 
Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Weaving: 22 
years in weave room: several years as oversee! 
and general overseer. Family. Draft status 4-A 
Strictly sober. Age 39. I. C..8S. graduate; high 
school education. Now employed but can come on 
short notice. Address “R. F. J.,"" care Textile 
Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—<As overseer of weaving. 15 
years 2nd shift weaving in one large southern 
mill. Age 49; married. Experienced on carded 
and combed broadcloth, marquisette and twills. 
1.C.S. graduate, plain and fancy weaving. Prefer 
Ist shift. Best of references. Address ‘‘6-20,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—by I.C.S. graduate position as Assistant 
Overseer or Second hand in Spinning Depart- 
ment about 15 years’ experience in spinning 
department on all jobs up to fixer. Some fixing 
experience. well trained: sober and a capacity 
for hard work. Good education. write or wire 
““Graduate,"’ care Textile Bulletin for interview. 


DRAFT EXEMPT MAN, thoroughly experienced in 
spinning department and on Barber-Colman 
Spoolers and Warpers, wants position with pro- 
gressive mill. Must have post-war future. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of yarn counts, in- 
cluding rayon and acetate blends. Sober and re- 
liable. Answer ““‘Box W-203."' care Textile Bul- 
letin. 
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Cotton Classer 


Wanted 


By large Southern cotton mill. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in classing and 
stapling cotton and capable of further 
advancement 


Write “BR. C.,”"’ 
eare Textile Balletin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done." References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


WANTED 


Batber-Colman Tying Machine 
fixer and operator 


Address ‘“‘MM.”’ 
care Textile Balletin 


AVAILABLE 


Young man 37 years of age: Textile School 
graduate, 15 yeers’ experience: foreman to 
superintendent: would like selling or field 
representative. Wheat have you to offer? 


Write “‘Bex 625,"" 
eare Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


Would like to hear from salesman 
who is selling weave room supplies 
who would be interested in selling 
Loom Reeds in his territory on a 
commission basis 

The manufacturer is well known 


throughout the southern and west- 
ern states 


Write “Loom Reed. Manufacturer,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin 


Akron Belting Co 
Alladdin Laboratories, Inc 


Allen Co 
Arkansas Co 
Armstrong Cork Co 14 and 


Atlantic Building Co 


Bally & Co., Joshua L 
Barium Reduction Corp 
Barkley Machine Works 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 23 and 


= 


Carolina Refractories Co 

Clinton Co 

Columbia Supply Co 

Cotton Textile Institute 

Crabb & Co.. William 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Cundiff, John O 

Curran & Barry 


Dary Ring Traveler Co 

Dayton Rubber Mig. Co 10 and 

Denison Mig. Co 

Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co 

Dronsfield Bros 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I 
Electrochemicals Dept 


Eaton, Paul B. 
Engineering Sales Co 


Gates Rubber Co 

General Chemical Co 
Gluckin & Co.. Wm 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 
Greenville Belting Co. 


Houghton Wool Co 


Ideal Machine Co 
Industrial Rayon Corp 
Iselin-Jefferson Co 


Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 

Jenkins Metal Co 

Johnson Chemical Co 

Jordan, Jr.. Mfg. Co.. W. H. & F 


wo 


— 
Kearny Mfg. Co.. Inc 
Keever Starch Co 
Kempton Parts & Spring Co 


—[— 


Loper, Ralph E 
Luttrell & Co.. C. E 


National Ring Traveler Co 
Neisler Mills 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Norlander-Young Machine Co 


Orkin Exterminating Co 


Peach & Co... D. W 

Pease & Co... J. WN 

Precision Gear & Machine Co 


Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Scott Testers. Inc 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 
Slaughter Machinery Co 
Solvay Sales Corp 


Sonoco Products Front Co’ 


Southern Belting Co 

Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 
Southern Winding Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

Stein. Hall & Co 

Stevens & Co.. Inc.. J. P 

Terrell Machine Co 

Texas Co.. The 

Textile Apron Co 


Valentine & Co., J. W 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 


= 
WAK Industries 

Water Tank Service Co 
Watson-Williams Mig. Co 
Wellington. Sears Co 

Whitehead Machinery Co.. Troy 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED—tTextile Chemist experienced in 
manufacturing warp sizing and finishing 
materials: age 30 to 50 years: splendid op- 
portunity for right man. Southern location. 


Address ‘‘Chemist,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Back Cover 


WANTED 


sell in Carolinas and Georgia. Replies 
confidential 
Address ‘‘J-J,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Established Motor Manufacturer requires 
salesmen who should have experience 
electric motors and textile equipment 


FOREMAN WANTED 


Foreman to supervise operations in narrow 
textile mill in Virginia. Includes weaving 
beaming and slashing. Essential industry 
Narrow textile experience desirable but not 
necessary 

Good opportunity for the man who wants 
position with a responsible and well-estab- 
lished concern 


Write fully, stating experience, age, educa- 
tion, salery requirements. ctc. 
“Box No. L-82," 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Equipment For Sale 


to 


Saco-Lowell Bale Breakers with 12° apron 


Girateor Distributor for 3. deliveries ol 
pickers 


2 Whitin 9x4'sx7 Intermediates — 96 spin- 
dies each 

2 Lowell 9x4'ox7 Intermediates 96 spin- 
dies each 

4 Saco-Lowell Roving Frames 8x4x6, i144 


spindles each 


20 Whitin Spinning Frames—total spindles 
approximately 5,500. They are gauge, 
tape drive, built about 1920, standard draft, 
metal thread boards, 2” rings, separators, 
2-story creel, 550 volt 7'> HP motors, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle; 16 frames with tex rope 
drive, and 4 frames overhead belt drive. 
These frames do not all have the same 
number of spindles—some of them have 240, 
and various lengths up to 288 spindles per 
frame. 


8 or 10 of the spinning frames could be 
released for immediate shipment—the bal- 
ance not until new equipment we heve on 
order has been received. 


HADLEY-PEOPLES MFG. CO. 
SILER CITY, N. C. 
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Mill Connection Wanted 


New York Fabric Sales 
Office Wants Mill Con- 
nection with yearly sales 
of Million Dollars or less. 
Have interesting long 
term and financing pro- 
position. 


Write “Box 4-18," 


care lextile Bulletin 


OBITUARY 


Charles A. Stein, 53, for 35 years in 
charge of the Chicago ofhce ot Catlin-Far 
Catlin Yarn 
C., died June 26 He is survived by his 


ish Co., also representing the 


wife and a son. 


Robert G. Spratt, vice-president of Tex- 
tile Mill Supply Co. of Charlotte and chair- 
man of the board of directors, died June 430. 
In addition to his position with Textil 
Mill Supply Co., he was president of Char 
lotte Mtg. Co. He is survived by his wite, 
two daughte rs and two sons 


Alfred T. Cockefair, former manager of 
the New York ofhce of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., died recently at 
his home in Glen Ridge, N. |. He ts sur 
vived by one son 


William Smith, 80, former principal ot 
New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass., died recently. Born in England, he 
came to America in 1883 and tor 14 years 
was engaged in erecting cotton manufactur 
ing equipment for Mason Machine Works 
of Taunton. Subsequently, he became super 
intendent of carding at the Whitman mill 
in New Bedford 


Frederick C. Renner, 44, general manager 
ot sales of Monsanto Chemical Co.. 
chemicals division, died June 26 in St 
Louis, Mo. A native of Germany, Mr. Ren 
ner came to this country as a boy and in 
1924 joined Monsanto's St. Louis staff. He 
is survived by his wife, one daughter and 


OT 


one son 


PERSONALS 


(Continued trom Page 28) 


N. C. Lieutenant Kelly, a bomber pilot 
with the 437th Bomb Squadron of the 319th 
Group, Army Atr Forces, met his death in 
North Africa Dec. 12, 1942, when, return- 
ing to his base after completing his htth 
mission over enemy held territory, his planc 
crashed in the mountains George L 
Barron has. resigned as chief inspector of 
textiles for the Army Quartermaster Depot 
at Charlotte, ending five years of service 
with the War Department. He is well 
known in New England textile circles 


J. A. Lowander, assistant vice-president 
of Stein, Hall & Co., New York, is sever- 
ing his connection with the firm at the end 
of this month. He has been associated with 
Stein, Hall since 1921, and has spent most 
of this 24-year period with the company’: 
adhesives department. 


Matthew H. O'Brien has resigned as vice 
president and general attorney of Celanese 
Corp. of America to resume private law 
practice with ofhces in New York and 
Washington. In his new law practice he 
will undertake to work with the National 


Federation of Textiles in conjunction with 
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the Othce of Price Administration, particu 
larly with respect to the maximum average 
pricing plan. He will also continue to rep 
resent Celanese in the Federal Trade Com. 
mission hearings now pending 


Russell ( 
Southern sales manager for Borne, Scrymset 
Co. of Elizabeth, N. J... and Charlotte. He 
has been a member of the Borne, 


Young has been appointed 


ocrymser 
staff since 1926, and will continue to make 
his headquarters at Charlotte He succeeds 
Srever, whose 


Hughes L retirement was 


announced last month 


James R. Redmond, S. Y. Stribling, III, 
and William A. Green have recently been 
added to the technical staft ot Aridys Corp., 
Fair Lawn, N. |. Me 
Ciba Co., Inc.., 
Army Quartermaster Corps in 1939. Mr. 


Redmond was with 
until he went with the U. S. 


Stribling, a graduate of Georgia School of 
Technology, has been with Southern Bleach- 
ery & Print Works, Inc., since 1934. For 
the past two ycars Mr. Green has been con- 
nected with Hart Products Corp., and prior 
to that was with the Glenlvon Print Works 
ot Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc 


H. 
charge of industrial frictron materials for 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. }., 


announcement by the company. Mr. Over 


Overman has been placed in 
according to 


man is a mechanical engineer, a member of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
was with Ferodo Asbestos, Inc., for nin 


LD. A. Newton has joined the I |. Evans 
Engineering Co. ot Birmingham, Ala., as 
air conditioning engineer, and will make 
his headquarters at the firm's Atlanta, Ga.. 
ofhce. He has been active in the air cond: 
tioning field 19 years. 


Sidney E 
assistant adve rtising manager otf W ickwirc 
Spence! Steel Co.. New York 


McCrum has been appointed 


J. J. Hinds is now superintendent of 
Habersham (Ga.) Mills. He succeeds J. F 
Brasch, 


Frank E. Murphy has been named direc- 
tor of the development division of Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co.., 
tormerly assistant manager of research and 


Philadelphia. He was 


development, and now takes charge of 
chemical engineering and related activities 
it the company’s Whitemarsh Research Lab 
oratories 


lifford 
technical manager of the Charlotte office of 
Sandoz Chemical Works, according to an 
announcement by A. T. Hanes, general 
manager of the Charlotte branch. Mr. Wor 
then has spent approximately 23 years as 


Worthen has been appointd 


operating executive of various dyeing and 
hnishing plants 


Weston Succeeds Martin 
As H & B President 


Melville F. Weston, a director and 
formerly vice-president of H & B 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., has been elected president, succeed 


ing Edward L. 


Martin. who retired 


June 1. Mr. Martin, having completed 
iS years of service with the company, 
expressed a desire not to be re-elected 
president. His resignation was accept 
ed with regret by the board of direc- 
tors, which then elected him chairman 
of the board. Mr. Martin will remain 
in active touch with the affairs of the 
company and with its customers, and 
he will at intervals visit many of the 
mills with which the company has long 
been associated. 

The new president, Mr. Weston, 
has served.as vice-president since May 
20, 1943. and was elected a member 
of the board of directors in 1944. He 
is a member of the law firm of Powers 
& Hall, Boston, Mass., which has for 
many years acted as counsel for H & B 
American Machine Co. 

Elmer |. McVey has been elected to 
the office of vice president and will 
also act as executive assistant to the 
president. Mr. McVey has been with 
the company for the past 23 years, 
serving in both the production and 
sales divisions. Prior to the war he was 
divisional sales manager in charge of 
the Charlotte division. He was recalled 
to the factory in 1942 to assist in the 
execution of war contracts and held 
the position of superintendent of the 
machine tool and shell manufacturing 
divisions. Upon completion of all war 
contracts the latter part of last year, he 
returned to the textile division in the 
capacity of assistant to the president. 

Charles E. 
pointed general manufacturing man- 
ager. Mr. Burgess joined the H & B 
organization in January of this year 


Burgess has been ap- 


and has served in the capacity of gen- 
eral superintendent. In this newly- 
created position of general manufac- 
turing manager, Mr. Burgess will be 
in charge of all manufacturing opera- 
tions. Previous to his association with 
the H & B American Machine Co.. 
Mr. Burgess was vice-president and 
general manager of the Luscombe Air- 
plane Corp. at West Trenton, N. J. 
Carlisle Martin continues as Southern 
agent of the company in charge of 
both the Atlanta and Charlotte divi- 


sions. 


Under the new management, plans 
are under way to increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the company, through 
plant modernization, improved engi- 
neering and the installation of addi- 
tional equipment. Such action 1s de- 
scribed as necessary in order to meet 
the increased and most urgent demand 
for the company’s products. 
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Lawrence Employee Gets 
$2,500 for Suggestion 


A cash award of $2,500, the largest 
in the history of the A. C. 
Leather Co. employee suggestion plan, 
has been made to Michael J. Barrett of 
Peabody, Mass. The suggestion, in- 


volving an alteration in a machine, re- 


Lawrence 


sulted in greatly. increased yield of 
leather as well as an increase in the 
quality of the product. 

The company’s suggestion plan has 
been in operation 15 years and has pro- 
vided many valuable suggestions for 
improving quality, 
eliminating waste, 


reducing fatigue, 
conserving miate- 
rials, making work safe and efficient 
and protecting property. At the present 
time, supplemental bond prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 are given each 
month for the best suggestions accept- 


Bristol Adds Wire Belt Hooks 


The Bristol Co.. 
sion, Waterbury 91, 
nounced the 


mill supply divi- 
Conn., has an- 
addition of a line of 


hinged-type wire belt hooks, known as 
Bristol's Belt Hooks. to its line of belt 
lacing products. The new 


hooks are 


designed for joining all types of fiat 
belting, including leather, fabric, rub- 
ber. and balata belts, and various sizes 


ileal: 


Ved 


of the hooks are offered to take care of 
belts up to three-eighths of an inch 
thick. The company states that a new 
method of mounting the hooks in the 
spacer card makes it possible to leave 
the card in place in the lacing machine 
during the lacing operation, so that 
the hooks are thus held in accurate 
alignment until the hook points pierce 
the belt. 

It is not until after the lacing opera- 
tion has been completed that the card 
is removed. This method 
insures a uniform spacing of the hooks 


of carding 


and results in an even distribution of 
pull over the width of the belt. The 
hooks are designed in such a way as 
to enter the belt in two rows with each 


opposite point passing into the belt in 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 


Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3. 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*% Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 
THE KEEVER 


STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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alternate rows. The purpose of this 


arrangement is to eliminate interfer- 
ence between opposite hook points as 
they are pressed into place and also to 
distribute the grip on the end of the 
belt over a greater area. Full informa. 
tion on the belt hooks are contained in 
a bulletin which may be secured fron 
the company, Bristol's Bulletin No. 
737. 


$2,000,000 Being Sought 
For Philadelphia School 


Final plans were. completed last 
month for a nationwide campaign or- 
ganization to raise $2,000,000 for the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute Founda- 
tion in seven geographical areas cover- 
ing the entire United States, at a meet- 
ing of area chairmen held at the Mer- 
chants Club, New York. 
Alban campaign 
man, called for concerted 


each of the seven 


Eavenson, chair- 
action in 
areas this summer 
and fall to point out to the textile in- 
dustry the importance of encouraging 
a greater number of young men and 
young women to take up textiles as a 
career and to train themselves to as- 
sume positions of leadership and au- 
thority inthetextileindustry. ‘Through 
the years the textile industry has select- 
ed and trained its leaders from within 
itself,” said Mr, Eavenson. ‘Today, in 
its own interest, it must attract and 
train people from outside the industry. 
To give the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute the means of doing this imporant 
job is one of the purposes of our cam- 
paign. 


U. S. Testing Announces 
New Yarn Abrader 


The United States Testing Co., Inc., 
has completed experimental work on 
the Walker yarn abrader which was 
originally developed by Dr. A. C. 
Walker of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. This unit ts used to determine 
the relative abrasive resistance of dif- 
ferent types of yarns before they are 
made into finished products. 

The apparatus is equipped with an 
automatic stop motion, and tests 24 
individual specimens of yarn at one 
time. The action is supplied by an os- 
cillating bar which moves up and 
down, thereby drawing the yarn over 
itself. Samples may be submitted to 
the Hoboken, N. J., laboratories for 
tests, and the testing company is man- 
ufacturing this equipment for the 
trade. 
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STARCH 
A 


they are 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILD— 


@ Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Yardage Counters 


Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE_N. 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


GUEST EDITORIALS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


horseplay was definitely out? Did he 
understand the reason why personal 
safety equipment was necessary? Did 
he understand the hazards that might 
surround his particular job? What 
about placement? Was he placed ac- 
cording to his mental and physical 
ability, or was he a slow worker on a 
fast operation? Then, was any member 
of his family seriously ill? Any partic- 
ular financial troubles? Had he per- 
haps just received a message from the 
War Department ? 

Should we perhaps put on some 
accident reports “Supervisor didn’t 
think’? Some supervisors may imme- 
diately sdy, “How are we to know all 
these things?" or, “You do not expect 
us to think for our employees, do 
you?” Good supervisors 4now their 
employees — they study them; they 
know their trials and tribulations, their 
glad and their sad moments; they are, 
in many instances, “Father Confes- 
sors” and their workers go to them 
with all their troubles 
dle their workers accordingly. They 
have to guide them, explain: to them, 
lend a helping hand when the going 
gets tough, protect them, and yes, think 
for them.—E. G. Padgett, Director, 
Safety Division, North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission. 


and they han- 


Calco Bulletin Deals 
With Resin Treatments 


The Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. is now dis- 
tributing Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
775. entitled, “Effect of Resin Treat- 
ments on Spun Viscose Rayon Dyed 
with Calcomine and Calcodur Colors.”’ 
This bulletin has. been prepared for the 
dyer to serve as a guide in his selection 
of dyes for the dyeing of spun viscose 
rayon fabric. It includes tables which 
list those direct dyes of best resistance 
to fading, giving the shade changes of 
each color. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained from Calco representatives or 
from the company’s advertising de- 
partment at Bound Brook, N. J. 


Magnetic Separator 
Has Numerous Uses 
A simple, efficient means of remov- 
ing tramp iron and ferrous particles 
from textile fibers of all kinds has been 


developed by Eriez Mfg. Co. of 514 E. 
12th St., Erie, Pa. By mounting power- 
ful permanent magnets on various 
sized steel plates to fit existing equip- 
ment, this company is producing an 
economical non-electric magnetic sepa- 
rator that can be used on gravity and 
mechanical conveying units, processing 
machinery, suction lines or feed tables. 
Typical non-electric magnet installa- 
tions are illustrated in a new bulletin, 
No. 102-A, which may be secured from 
the company. 


Lift Truck-Tiering 
Machine Is Developed 


What is said to be a definite depart- 
ure in materials handling equipment 
has just been developed and introduc- 
ed by Lyon-Raymond Corp. of 2167 
Madison Street, Greene, N. Y. It is a 
unique combination of a lift truck and 
a tiering machine—a unification of two 


basic principles—that of a rapid, easily 
manipulated lift truck, and that of a 
safe, ‘speedy lifting or tiering equip- 
ment, 

The Lyon-Raymond hydraulic high- 
lift truck, as illustrated. is exc eedingly 
light in weight compared to equipment 
designed to do this one phase of mate- 
rial handling, which accounts in a de- 
gree for its movability. It also turns 
readily within its own length. 

The truck is made of special and 
formed steel construction and is equip- 
ped with bearings. A powerful floor 
lock accompanies controlled fingertip 
lowering device. The standard stock 
model has a capacity of 1,000 pounds. 
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Small Plant Loan Qualifications Eased 


Liberalized loan policies of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. which permit the lending of amounts up to $50,000 
to small manufacturers for essential civilian and war pro- 
duction without Washington approval were announced in 
Atlanta recently by F. G. Etheridge, regional SWPC 
director. The regional office can make loans up to $100,000 
without waiting for Washington's sanction when banks 
participate in the loan to the extent of 20 per cent or more. 
Previously the field offices of SWPC could only approve 
loans up to $25,000. ‘These liberalized loan policies will 
make it easier and quicker for small businessmen to get the 
money they need to finance the acquisition of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials, and provide 
such concerns with the needed capital to be used in the 
manufacture of articles, equipment, supplies, or materials 
for war or essential civilian production,” Mr. Etheridge 
said. 

"This easing of credit for small Southern business men, 
combined with the recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision giving the South a fairer break on freight rates 


should go a long way toward putting our business enter- 


prise in a better competitive position for post-war develop- 
ment, the SWPC regional director pointed out. Mr. Ether- 
idge has repeatedly urged Southern producers to get into 
civilian production to avoid the impact of cut-backs on war 
production. Asked to define the ‘‘essential civilian’’ pro- 
duction for which loans could be made by SWPC, Mr. 
Etheridge said they included all products on the relative 
essentiality list of the Office of Civilian Requirements of 
the War Production Board. 

“In plain English this list includes everything from mop 
wringers to X-ray equipment and from dresses and shirts to 
baby carriages,’’ Mr. Etheridge said.. ‘Materials are becom- 
ing more readily available, there is plenty of surplus equip- 
ment available of all kinds, credit is ready, and we've got 
the skilled workers and managerial know-how. It looks io 
me like this is the opportunity of a life time for Southern 
business men to take advantage of this situation and get 
into peacetime production right now. Any of our 14 SWPC 
field offices in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and Mississippi will aid manufacturers in obtain- 
ing orders, in providing technical and engineering advice, 
and in financing production,” the SWPC regional director 


added. 


Coumarone-Indene Resins Under Allocation 

To assure adequate supplies of coumarone-indene resins 
for the military in view of increased requirements, the War 
Production Board has placed these resins under the control 
of Schedule 110 of Order M-300, the general chemicals 
allocation order. Coumarone-indene resins are needed for 
the Army tentage program. 

Schedule 110 provides for a monthly allocation of cou- 
marone-indene resins, starting July 1, with a small order 
exemption of 500 pounds per person per month in the 
aggregate of all types of these resins. Small order quanti- 
ties of the resins may be received in addition to allocated 
quantities to complete current jobs for which material has 
already been allocated as well as for experimental use. 
There is no time limit on when such material must be used. 

Suppliers are required by the order to apply to WPB, on 
or before the 20th of the month before the proposed deliv- 
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ery month, on Form WPB-2946, while customers’ applica- 
tions, on Form WPB-2945, must be submitted on or before 
the 15th of the month preceding the proposed delivery 
month. Requests for coumarone-indene resins for use in 
the production of protective coatings must be in terms of 
the end-use groups contained in Direction 2 to M-300. 


Aluminum To Be Used in Nylon Spinning 


Among industrial uses of aluminum where a great expan- 
sion is looked for after the war, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Aluminum Association, New York City, is in 
the textile field, where rayon, nylon and new fibers are 
destined to play vital roles. Two reasons for the use of 
aluminum equipment in the manufacture and processing of 
such fibers are light weight and high resistance to chemical 
attack, the association's report states. The forged aluminum 
spinning bucket which revolves at higher speeds than can 
be obtained with other, heavier buckets is an example of the 
type of equipment important to the textile industry. Besides 
lightweight, another of the properties of aluminum which 
make it important to industry is its good electrical conduc- 
tivity by reason of which it is used in conductor cables and 
industrial busbars. More than 1,000,000 miles of high 
voltage aluminum conductor cable, steel reinforced, already 
span the country, the Aluminum Association states, and in 
busbar housings, where non-magnetic properties are re- 
quired, aluminum has also proved valuable. 


Booklet Promotes Wage Incentive Plans 


Significant increases in war production resulting from the 
use of wage incentive plans are reported in “A Handbook 
on Wage Incentive Plans,” issued June 8 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The handbook may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for ten 
cents a copy. 

Wage incentive plans are methods of paying workers for 
their extra efforts, rather than on the basis of the time they 
spend at work. The plans permit substantial increases in 
wages and effect significant decreases in the unit cost of 
production, the handbook says. 

“Reports on the operation of new wage incentive plans 
indicate that, on the average, an increase in production per 
man-hour of about 40 per cent occurred in the first 90 days 
of operatton,” it adds. “Wages increased an average of 15 
to 20 per cent and costs decreased about ten to 15 per cent.” 

The handbook outlines the development and operation of 
wage incentive plans and carries ables and charts on the 
relationship between wages, productivity and costs. It car- 
ries forewords by J. A. Krug, chairman of WPB, and Jo- 
seph D. Keenan, vice-president for labor production, credit- 
ing the use of wage incentive plans is a factor in increasing 
war production. 


Germany's world-famous chemical works, I. G. Farben- 
industrie, has been taken over for military use by the Engi- 
neer Corps and is now turning out supplies for the United 
States Army. At present, some 4,000 German workers are 
employed in the giant plant which stretches for several 
miles along the banks of the Rhine River at Ludwigshafen 
in the Saar Basin. Although approximately 65 per cent of 
its buildings were destroyed by Allied bombing, only 30 per 
cent of the operating machinery was lost. 
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AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA .L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Abgents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


CREATIVE SELLING 


There will be so many new types of fabrics, that a 
post war textile sales force must possess technical 
knowledge as well as merchandising skill. The Iselin 
Jefferson organization offers this creative combination. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 


Cotton boods Market 


Most of the Worth Street market has continued to take a 
cautious attitude toward adjustable pricing, preferring to 
see what the prices and what M-317-A would look ‘like 
before taking a position. Nevertheless, movement of goods 
has reflected some increase in activity. 

Market sources are expecting the War Production Board 
to release looms, now on wide numbered duck and chafer 
fabrics, for the manufacture of a million yards of headlin- 
ings needed by the reconverting automobile industry. 

The carded cloth section, with the exception of some 
osnaburg trading, has remained comparatively inactive. 
Wide goods selling is listless. Here, too, the hope of, price 
revision is holding up goods. Some houses received their 
allocations for flat duck, which is now being given to essen- 
tial civilian uses. There continues to be little combed cloth 
supplies available for civilian use. As in the carded market, 
there is évidence of a wait and see attitude regarding prices 
and M-317-A. Mills are not selling more than a month 
ahead. 

It is generally agreed in the market that no real open 
trading will take place until the trade knows what the prices 
are going to be and when M-317-A for the third quarter is 
issued. The various reports that the quarterly provision will 
be drastically changed for the coming period is also encour- 
aging a cautious attitude. Some market quarters are con- 
cerned by the drop that will occur in production for July, 
because many of the mills are closing for a week for vaca- 
tions and repairs. 

The Office of Price Administration's authorized use of 
adjustable pricing by cotton textile mills, which have sought 
higher prices to compensate for recent wage increases, 
means that for certain products qualified mills may reserve 
the right in contracts with customers to collect later any 
increase eventually granted by OPA. 

A producer selling on adjustable pricing basis is required, 
however, to stipulate to his customer that the additional 
charge will in no event exceed four per cent. This restric- 
tion has been made to provide some measure of security to 
those who purchase from textile mills, and to prevent any 
dislocation in the normal marketing of goods. Mills are not 
to assume, OPA said, that price increases as high as four 
per cent will necessarily be granted by the agency. Most of 
the increases are expected to be lower. In some cases, no 
increases may be necessary at all. 

Mills may not take advantage of the adjustable pricing 
order until they have certified to OPA that they are paying, 
have applied for permission to pay, or are parties to a dis- 
pute case that may require them to pay the wage increases 
ordered by the War Labor Board. 


J.P. STEVENS 
fabrics for diversified uses 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


With the last week of June partly estimated, figures show 
that cotton sale yarn production in the second quarter of 
1945 overcame a poor start and apparently came close to 
the total output for the corresponding period of 1944. 
During most of the last three months civilian (unrated) 
users got less yarn than at any previous time since they were 
in business. The majority were foresighted enough to pro- 
vide in advance for this contingency, at least in part, and 
while many have been able to operate only part time and 
some have rotated employees so as to keep them on pay- 
rolls, they still have survived the WPB small-business 
‘purge’ of last winter, and are candidates for additional 
yarn for use during the summer. Distributors and spinners 
agents in the Philadelphia market, having done their best 
to keep such accounts “alive’’ during the yarn famine, have 
promised to exert themselves toward getting relief for these 
customers. It is said by dealers to have now become obvious 
that military cutbacks and deferments ought to boost civil- 
ian yarn supply by mid-July. 

The cotton yarn market was slightly stimulated by the 
news that carded yarn mills could sell on the adjustable 
pricing basis. Distributors say the civilian carded yarn sup- 
ply may improve next month as a result. 

Many cotton yarn men believe that, in the forthcoming 
revision of M-317-B, WPB will free many yarns for civil- 
ian purposes. Market men say WPB will grant ratings to 
civilian trades which have been virtually shut off from yarn 
supply. 

The Bureau of the Census has announced that, according 
to preliminary figures, 23,148,386 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States on May 31, 1945, of 
which 22,167,678 were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,158,674 in April, 22,232,168 in 


1945, and 22,384,986 in May, 1944. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 9,634,335,228, an average of 416 per 
spindle in place, compared with 9,021,492,660, an average 
of 390 per spindle in place for last month, and 10,057,547,- 
582, an average of 431 per spindle in place for May, 
1944. 

Based on an activity of 80 hours per week, cotton spin- 
dles in the United States were operated during May, 1945, 
at 114.8 per cent capacity. The per cent, on the same 
activity basis, was 116.9 for April; 121.8 for March, 122.2 
for February, 119.7 for January, 1945, and 119.0 for May, 
1944, 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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quality dyes 
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TRADE maha BEC. Pat OFF 


NITRITE 


For the preparation of quality dyes, rely on the 
superiority of SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. Pro- 
duced in fine, free-flowing crystals of extremely 
high quality and purity, this U.S.P. Grade prod- 
uct is especially suited for the manufacture of 


azo dyes and for textile dyeing. 


Specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite—and be sure 
of quality. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Mamutactured by 
¢ Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia © Picsbutgh ¢ St. Louis 
Syracuse 
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RAYOCINE 


A widely used coning 
oil. Also popular as a 
throwing oil for high | 
twist hosiery yarn 


One of many efficient 


Jordan chemicals. 


W.H. &F. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Producers of Specialized Textile Chemicals for 166 Years 


} 2126 E. SOMERSET ST.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
| | SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
SINCE 1778 


THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Fe Yerrell Machine Co..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman Needham, Mass N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc Elizabeth, N. J.——-Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway. Co., Ltd Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co. Manchester, England——European Agt. 


Manufacturers Urged To Obey WPB Rules 


Manufacturers’ responsibility to do their part to speed 
reconversion by carefully observing all requirements of War 
Production Board regulations calling for cancellations of 
orders with ratings and the return of allotments of con- 
trolled materials is stressed in Interpretation 31 to Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Regulation 1, WPB reported recently. 
It is necessary that ratings and authorized controlled mate- 
rial orders no longer needed for their original purpose be 
promptly cancelled in order to open up suppliers’ order 
boards, the interpretation says. WPB will be unable to relax 
many of its remaining controls until it can be sure of the 
existence of substantial supplies that will flow without 
ratings. 

It is also important that allotments be promptly returned 
to the source, which may be the customer or WPB industry 
division, the interpretation adds. The return of unused 
allotments is the only definite way WPB can determine the 
effect of military cutbacks on the supply of controlled 
material. Rapid relaxation of WPB controls depends upon 
early and accurate information of supply and demand for 
materials during the. third and fourth quarters of 1945. 
The interpretation outlines what actions must be taken by 
manufacturers of Class A and Class B products upon receipt 
of cancellations and cutbacks, and by any other manufacturer 
who has received and authorized production schedule or 
who extends his customer's rating, upon receipt of a can- 
cellation or cutback. 


Post-War Merchandising Is Analyzed 

A chart showing post-war merchandising plans of man- 
ufacturers, including chemicals and textile industry groups, 
has been issued by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., as the result of 
a survey during the fourth quarter of last year. Of the 
13,666 manufacturers reporting, more than a third plan to 
manufacture new products, more than a fourth plan to sell 
news classes of customers, more than a fourth plan to use 
new methods or channels of distribution, and more than 
an eighth contemplate other operational changes. The 770 
textile manufacturing firms which reported indicated the 
following tendencies: 33 per cent will produce new prod- 
ucts; 25 per cent will sell to new classes of customers; 38 
per cent will expand sales territories; and 17 per cent will 
adopt new methods of distribution. 


Committee Advocates Bretton Woods Plan 


Formation of a nation-wide committee of businessmen 
and bankers to support the Bretton Woods Agreements has 
been announced by Ralph E. Flanders of the Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co’. who is chairman of the new group. 
Known as ‘The Business and Industry Committee for Bret- 
ton Woods, Inc.,”” it has established offices in the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York City. More than 100 leading business 
and banking executives from all parts of the United States 
have already joined, including Oscar Johnston, president of 
the National Cotton Council; Louis Sachar, president of the 
Reliance Textile Mills; W. N. Banks, president of Grant- 
ville (Ga.) Mills; and Donald Comer of Birmingham, Ala., 
chairman of the board of Avondale Mills. 

In announcing the new group Mr. Flanders, who is 
president of the Federal Reserve National Bank of Boston, 
Mass., stated: “Our committee was organized to give ex- 
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pression to the views of what we believe to be the majority 
of American businessmen who are interested in enlarged 
opportunities for foreign trade and their favorable effect on 
the American economy as a whole.” 


According to Mr. 
Flanders the committee has in preparation a series of reports 
on what Bretton Woods means to various industries. The 
series includes reports on the cotton, tobacco, petroleum, 
automotive, motion picture, electronic, shipping and ma- 
chine tool industries. Copies of the reports are being sent 
to the industries concerned. 

In stating the position of the committee Mr. Flanders 
said: “We are not opposed to such changes as have been 
suggested by the committee for economic development 
which are designed to clarify the agreements, but we are 
against changes which would endanger the very basis of 
international economic co-operation to which 44 nations 
agreed at Bretton Woods.” 


Electronic Sound Systems Described 

Uses of electronic sound systems in industry, institutions 
and commercial organizations is outlined in a new illus- 
trated brochure, “RCA Sound Systems,” issued by RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Corp. of America. A feature 
of the publication: is the use of block diagrams to present 
services given by sound in many types of establishments 
and the arrangement of control consoles, microphones and 
loud speakers in different kinds of installations. The system 
permits a central administrative control of individuals and 
departments, facilitating co-ordination of operations in 
mills. 


Repair of Rubber Belting Is Important 


Splicing and repair of rubber belting by portable electric 
vulcanizers has sharply increased in importance during the 
present period of intense industrial activity when stoppage 
of production for even a short time is so harmful. Long a 
leader in this field, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
just published a new catalog section on portable electric 
vulcanizers, which is now available upon request. Describing 
the special construction features of each of the portable belt 
vulcanizers which is in its line, the catalog section gives 
service conditions under which each type operates in detail, 
and contains a table giving complete dimensions on each 
vulcanizer, number and dimensions of platens, widest belt 
which can be spliced in it, and wattage consumed. 


A new industrial chemical, tetrachloro phthalic anhy- 
dride, is announced by the Niagara Alkali Co., New York 
City, under the trade name of ‘‘Niathal.” It is suggested 
for use as an intermediate or compounding material in the 
manufacture of dyes, pharmaceuticals, fungicides, esters, 
plasticizers, protective coatings, synthetic resins, synthetic 
rubbers, insulating materials, and lubricants. Niathal is a 
white, odorless powder with a purity greater than 99 per 
cent. It is free-flowing and non-hygroscopic and melts at 
254-255° C. It has an appreciable vapor pressure only at 
elevated temperatures. The boiling point is 362° C. Ex- 
perience indicates that it is non-irritating and non-toxic, but 
suitable precautions are recommended in making new com- 
pounds and products. 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily 


Barium Repuction Corporation 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodtum Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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PEST CONTROL 


for Over a0 Years 


RATS 
ROACHES 
TERMITES 


Termites Undermine 
Your Building 


e Don’t take any chances. 
Let the oldest Exterminator 
in the South help you. Five- 
year bonded termite control. 


Branches in All 
Se Principal Cities 
MAIN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 
CAROLINA OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Contains full description of 
numerous standard physi- 
cal testing methods and 
machines — plus a wealth of 
related reference data. 


Our new “Catalog No. 45 and Testing Hand- 
book” contains a full description of the many 
*Scott Testers, plus details on various stand- 
ard tests for textiles, plus a wealth of reference 
data. Our machines span the field of textile 
testing for tensile, hysteresis, flexing, twists, 
crepeage, burst, etc., from single hair to 1 ton. 


*Reaistcred | rademark 
Sto TESTERS lne 15 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 
SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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Ten Years of Cotton Textiles—1935 to 1945 


(Continued from Page 18) of military character, but 
also including the children’s wear program, of which there 
have so far been four to meet these pressing civilian needs. 
Still later there were loom freezes to get out more bandage 
cloth. Ultimately came new and vast needs for duck and 
tentage which with accompanying yarn directives subtracted 
from much hitherto essential civilian production and forced 
upholstery fabrics, bedspreads, damask and other output 
into limbo. The duck and substitute tentage materials pro- 
gram of the Army deserves special mention since itt was 
given top preference in the last half of the year, to com- 
mandeer looms for tent twill and oxford cloth that had 
previously been frozen to supply other essential programs 
like work clothes and agricultural bags. Other large foreign 
needs appeared for North Africa, France, and the Levant 
states, with the Philippines only lately rising as the overseas 
market of greatest urgency. For a time cutbacks were talked, 
and the gun patch flannel section actually had some termi- 
nations, but the Ardermnes offensive of the Germans in 
November changed all this and launched the Army on an 
era of record procurement of cotton textiles, exceeding 
anything earlier in the war, and which continues at peak 
today. 

All this brought a multiplication of government orders. 
There were various orders and directives on the programs 
above cited. There were others of stringent nature on 
combed and catded yarns. Army requirements of duck and 
twill for tentage, tire fabrics and uniform cloths alternating 
between combed twill and sateen, continued conspicuous 
pressure. And in mid-summer the civilian situation became 
so bad that order M-385 was launched in a co-operative 
effort of WPB and OPA to channel formerly unrated civil- 
ian goods under an AA-4 rating into given price ranges of 
clothing and other items. This since has evolved into the 
all-inclusive M-388, covering wool and rayon as well as 
cotton, and surrounded by a galaxy of regulations for the 
garment trades, retailers, and other distributors. Thus order 
has piled upon order, set-aside on set-aside, directive on 
directive, and the market has become a honeycomb of re- 
quirements cross-cutting each other. Today a Philadelphia 
lawyer is a neophyte compared with the man in the selling 
house who is responsible for keeping the mills in conformity 
with wartime rules. 

The -cotton textile industry, under the conditions cited 
above, can only regard the future with serious mein. For it 
the crisis of this war is not over. It is much farther removed 
from a relaxation of effort than probably are many munition 
and ordnance and other industries. For the Army has clearly 
indicated that its needs for the showdown with Japan, after 
figuring the vast distances to be traversed and the tremen- 
dous task of troop movement and supply, are greater than 
they were for the older two-front war. While it may be 
that cutbacks will come and that some relief for civilians 
may lie ahead, the indications to date are not sufficiently 
clear so that the industry can depend upon them. The com- 
bination of vast war needs, of tremendous public buying 
power, of depletion of stocks of distributors, and of falling 
production at the mill have brought the cotton textile indus- 
try to a graver position than it has occupied since the War 
Between the States. 

With textile supplies likely to be at their tightest in the 
third quarter of this year, there nevertheless is some room 
for a temperate hope that the worst may then be past. This 
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hope comes from an increasing interest of Washington in 
the textile situation and the recent announcement of co- 
Operation expressed by the various war agencies. According 
to the War Production Board, the goal for 1945 is an 18 
per cent increase in production over last year, to practically 
duplicate the 1942 record. The War Manpower Commis 
sion has finally advanced the urgency rating of textile work- 
ers to a parity with those making guns, tanks and bombs. 
Substantial wage increases are being put into effect, with a 
special premium for employment on the third shift. The 
OPA has announced its revocation of certain restrictive 
programs and its intention to remove price impediments io 
production activities. While this unanimous appraisal of 
textile importance in the war economy comes late, it is 
gratifying that the industry can count on a more realistic 
approach to its present and future problems. The industry 
is anxious that this hope be realized. There is evidence in 
the manpower situation that, once the seasonal difficulties 
of the summer months are past, returning soldiers together 
with help released by cutbacks in other industries will fill 
in the ranks of textile workers. Before the last quarter of 
this year arrives it may come about that the worst will have 
passed in this prime cause of reduced output. We learn also 
that at least some of the machinery interests are well clear 
of ordnance work and back making textile equipment. The 
sound handling of priorities here and placement of equip- 
ment where most needed in this nation’s interest should 
relieve many bottlenecks. Such being the case, the chief 
remaining hindrance to a higher rate of operations will lie 
in the price field. Upon the Office of Price Administration 


there will then rest the burden of a grave responsibility to 
the public of this country—a public which in 1944, after 
subtraction of military goods, had less yardage per capita 
provided by the mills than at any time since the bottom of 
the depression—in assuring that an adequate. amount of 
wearing apparel, household articles and the like are pro- 
vided. Further responsibility will rest upon the government 
agencies to portion yardage to new areas of industrial pro- 
duction, such as automobiles, to avoid delay in their recon- 
version to civilian output. 


Look for More Trouble 


At the end of this decade, therefore, cotton textiles have 
again become a national problem of the first magnitude. 
Now it is a question of stimulating their maximum pro- 
duction, while at the same time limiting the areas of dis- 
tribution and consumption so as to satisfy the most urgent 
and essential needs. Recent announcements of some partial 
cutbacks of denim and chambray fabrics by the Navy and 
tentage substitutes by the Army suggest improvement in the 
yardage allocated to work clothing and shoe programs. 
Even if such reductions are not accompanied by further 
directives, they create new problems of adjustment to unre- 
munerative price levels on civilian goods. Some time in the 
future, after successful victory over Japan, reconversion 
problems will multiply and the existing restrictions for war 
purposes might easily have an adverse effect on prompt 
restoration of healthy competition. In that happy day, it is 
the sincere hope that a maximum of unfettered freedom 
will be granted to this much regulated industry. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Rubber Products 


Transmission Belts 


V-Belts ——> 


Hose 


Engineered Application 
Dependable Quality 


Prompt Service 


Conveyor Belts 


Phone 5026 
BUILDERS BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 


For forms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running woter every day 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 
in use, 


... and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 


_ demonstrating again and 


again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
(Ready to Serve You) 


Public Opposes Drastic Tariff Cuts 


Only 28 per cent of the American public, it is indicated 
is willing ‘to allow foreign goods to come into this coun- 
try and compete with the things we grow or make here 
even if the prices were lower.’ This opinion was revealed 
in a copyrighted report based on an independent nationwide 
survey made by the National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, Colo., and to which the American 
Tariff. League pointed recently as a true indication of how 
the American public really feels about tariff-cutting. The 
poll is particularly significant in view of the Trade Agree 
ments Bill (H. R. 3240), now before Congress, which 
gives the President discretionary power to make further 
slashes in American tariff rates. The survey is considered to 
be the only public poll on the issue in that bill. 

The research group's report titled, Public Looks 
at World Organization,” covered public attitudes toward 
world union and possible sacrifices entailed therein. The 
problem of world trade was found to be the most contro- 
versial. The poll indicates that 65 per cent advocate, in 
principle, the regulation of international trade by world 
union, and 57 per cent favor the United States joining a 
union of world nations with that understanding. “When 
the problem of world trade is put squarely in terms of 
United States production and protective tariffs,” the report 
states, ‘only a minority (28 per cent) believe this country 
should sacrifice certain economic interests even for the sake 
of a world union.”’ 

On the other hand, 62 per cent specifically indicate that 
they would not be willing to meet these foreign goods in 
competition in our market ‘with the things we grow or 
make here,”’ while ten per cent did not express any opinion 
on the subject. These results were in answer to the question: 
“In order to try out a union of nations as a possible way of 
preventing wars, would you yourself be willing or not will- 
ing to allow foreign goods to come into this country and 
compete with the things we grow or make here—even if the 
prices were lower?” 

In general, replies to the survey favor a great spirit of 
charity toward the distressed people of the world, a firm 
military policy to establish order, and a firm business policy 
on business affairs. On competitive imports and tariffs, 
however, the attitude expressed reveals that the American 
public is too well informed, intelligent and objective in its 
thinking to agree to any proposal which would involve the 
possible breakdown of the American market, American price 
structure, American wage level and American living stand- 
ards by opening the gates of this country to widespread 
competition to the products of other countries “with the 
things we grow or make in this country.” 


Moisture Content Control Bulletin Issued 
A bulletin just issued by the Barber-Colman Co. of Rock- 


ford, Ill., discusses the Barber-Colman electronic moisture 
content controller which is said to accurately measure and 
record the moisture content of warps within a small fraction 
of one per cent by controlling the speed of a slasher in 
relation to the moisture content of the yarn delivered by it. 
This electronic controller can be used to control the mois- 
ture content of cotton, other natural fibers, spun rayon, 
filament rayon and other synthetic fibers, the manufacturer 
states. 
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Industry Making Vacation Arrangements 


Many war industries must maintain and some must accel 
erate their pre-V-E Day pace throughout the summer, }. A. 
Krug, chairman of the War Production Board, said this 
month. As a specific illustration of the job yet to be done 
in some fields, Mr. Krug singled out the wool top industry, 
whose production must be increased from now until the fall 
if the military requirements of worsted fabrics and clothing 
for the coming winter are to be met. 

There are some types of production that are still in criti- 
cally short supply,’ Mr. Krug said. “For example, if our 
millions of troops overseas are to haye warm clothing for 
this next winter, the production of wool top for the man- 
ufacture of worsted cloth must be appreciably increased 
before the first of September. Wool top produced after that 
date will be too late to reach our soldiers for the coming 
winter. Management and labor in industries like this must 
continue during the summer the splendid job they have 
done throughout the war. Because of the special time fac- 
tor in wool top and similar industries, it is highly desirabl: 
that workers postpone their vacations until after Labor Day. 

Recently,’ I suggested that American workers take a 
week's vacation in order to relax and prepare for the tasks 
that lie ahead. I stated, however, that vacations should 
never be permitted to interfere with war production and 
that they should be taken only when it is opportune. In the 
case of wool top, since there is a particularly intensive job 
to be performed between now and Labor Day, it is my hope 
that industry and labor will continue to stay on the job and 
will wait until the fall before taking their well-deserved 
rest. No patriotic American will allow himself to forge’ 
the important mission that still lies ahead of us in the war 
against Japan. In those industries which still remain critical 
and where the need is immediate, workers should stay at 
their work stations on the Fourth of July. This special effort 
will be the most fitting memorial to the American soldiers 
who have given their lives in this war and will at the same 
time constitute the most appropriate manner of observing 
the anniversary of our country’s independence.” 

Several cotton textile plants in the South have announced 
that their operations will be discontinued for periods rang- 
ing from a few days to a week during July and August. 
While operatives are given paid vacations needed repairs 
to plant facilities will be effected. 

Riggs & Lombard, Inc., of Lowell, Mass., manufacturer 
of textile finishing machinery, is initiating a new policy this 
year with respect to vacations. The company's plant will be 
closed down completely the week of July 1 to give all em- 
ployees in both shop and office a vacation with full pay. 
The company expects to continue this policy in future years 


Manhattan Rubber Issues New Catalog 


Printing of the fifth edition of “Manhattan Rubber 
Products for Industry," a condensed catalog of mechanical 
rubber goods, has been completed by the Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Copies are available upon request. Described in this catalog 
are many mechanical rubber products and special items 
manufactured by Manhattan Rubber. Particular emphasis is 
given transmission and conveyor belting, V-belts, hose, 
packing, molded rubber products, rubber roll coverings, 
tank linings and abrasive wheels. 
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KENTEX 


PRECISION 


Aprons that don’t fit perfectly, grip firm- 
ly, and flow the yarn smoothly by—will 
slow up your yarn production. 


If your yarn production is below expec- 
tations, switch to KENTEX precision- 
built aprons. Micrometer gauged for 
width, length, thickness and circumfer- 
ence—every KENTEX apron is guaran- 
teed to conform to specifications and to 
other aprons in the same and preceeding 
shipments. 


Remember, too, that KENTEX Aprons 
are still genuine leather — 
in spite of wartime short- 
ages. Write for free samples 
and prices. 
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Cotton Council Booklet Analyzes Synthetics 


“The Age of Textiles,” a booklet analyzing the major 
synthetic fibers, has been released by the National Cotton 
Council. Designed not to forecast the future, but merely to 
present basic information about each of the synthetics, the 
booklet outlines the origin and development of each, their 
individual properties, the principal points at which they 
compete with natural fibers, and their production, price 
and consumption trends. 

Synthetics covered in the booklet include rayon, nylon, 
aralac, Saran, vinyon, fiberglas, Soylon, peanut fiber, Vita- 
film, and Zein, a fiber produced from corn-meal. Nylon ts 
limited, for the most part, only by costs and production 
facilities, the booklet declares, as the product can be man- 


Custom Winding 
and |wisting 


SOUTHERN WINDING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 91 GASTONIA, N. C. Phone 2158 


THE NEW 
OFFICE EDITION of CLARK'S DIRECTORY 


is now available 
Price $3.00 
Completely Revised 
Quantity Limited 


ORDER NOW 
Ww 


CLAR h 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. ©. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


ufactured in a form to meet a very wide variety of textile 
requirements. In regard to aralac, a protein fiber manufac- 
tured from the casein of skim milk, the value of the fiber, 
except for blending, is not well known due to the short 
period of time it has been developed and produced. Saran, 
a fiber produced from petroleum. and brine, is described as 
“an excellent fiber for a few specific purposes; but until it 
has been improved and its price lowered, its usage probably 
will not be expended in any except a few specialized mar- 
kets.” Because of its present price and state of develop- 
ment vinyon, a fiber formed from resins derived from air, 
coal, water, natural gas, and salt, is pictured as having no 
advantage over other fibers for many major textile uses. 

Potential expansions in the use of fiberglas, filaments of 
glass which may be woven into textiles, are noted in the 
helds of awnings, screens, lamp shades, insulations, and 
curtains, where fireproof fabrics are desirable. Soylon, a 
fiber derived from protein extracted from soybean meal, 
still is in an experimental stage, the booklet declares, but 
textile men believe that it has great possibilities in the 
clothing and household furnishings field. A new fiber 
derived from the protein extracted from peanut meal is 
reported ready to be placed on the market as soon as pro- 
duction facilities can be built. Vitafilm is described as a 
new lightweight, waterproof packaging and _ fabricating 
material which also can be woven into fabrics,.conventional 
spinning machinery and looms handling the material. Zein, 
designating fibers produced from corn meal, has been pro. 
duced only experimentally. Also discussed briefly in the 
booklet are rubber yarns, redwood bark fiber, Styrene fibers, 
produced from resins derived from various types of trees, 
and aluminum yarn. 


Arnold, Hoffman Describes New Products 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., with plants at Dighton, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., has issued a catalogue showing 
some of the newer products of the company. The loose- 
leaf volume does not touch on such standard products as 
sulphonated oils and tallow which the company has manu- 
factured for many years, but deals with the more recently 
developed Arnold, Hoffman specialties. 


Complete List of Standards Available 


A new list of all American standards and war standards 
approved to date has been published by the American 
Standards Association. Approximately 800 standards listed 
in the booklet cover specifications for materials, methods 
of tests, dimensions, definitions of technical terms and pro- 
cedures in the electrical, mechanical, building, transporta- 
tion, textile and other fields. There is also a separate list of 
the war standards, jobs carried through since Pearl Harbor 
at the specific request of Army, Navy or industrial groups. 

Since the war, the A. S. A. has been working very closely 
with government agencies and with the armed services to 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
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provide specifications for certain of the materials necessary 
to our war effort. In each case the standards represent gen- 
eral agreement on the part of the maker, seller and user 
groups as to the best current industrial practice. The com- 
plete list of American standards will be sent free of charge. 
Requests should be addressed to the American Standards 
Association, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cotton Employs 15,101,000 in United States 


The job of providing cotton goods to Allied armies and 
to U. S. civilians in the last year has required the full or 
part-time services of 15,101,000 Americans, according to 
tabulations released by the National Cotton Council. Nearly 
two-thirds of the total were engaged in the production of 
raw material on farms, and approximately 70 per cent of 
their combined output of fabric and seed products was 
issued under priorities for military or essential war uses. 
Second to the 9,243,000 persons producing raw cotton fiber 
and seed on farms, the largest number of direct employees 
of the industry were the 1,570,000 full-time workers man- 
ufacturing cotton yarn, cloth and finished products. 

Provision of machinery, supplies and services necessary 
to the operation of the cotton industry employed 703,000 
workers. Initial processing of fiber and seed by gins, oil 
mills, compresses and handlers required 131,000. Trans- 
portation from farms to processors and manufacturers, and 
distribution of finished products, employed another 439,,. 
000. Largest group of cotton dependents not employed 
directly by the industry were the 3,015,000 individuals 
involved, full or part time, in the wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution of cotton goods. 


Lord Heads National Federation of Textiles 


William G. Lord of Galey & Lord, Inc., was re-elected 
president of the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., at 
the 72nd annual meeting of the federation June 28 in New 
York. W. Oakman Haye, Jr., vice-president of Wellington 
Sears Co., Inc., was elected vice president, succeeding Otis 
Stanton of Hathaway Mfg. Co. Irene Blunt was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

On the executive and finance committee for the coming 
year will be the president and vice-president, and John Fox 
of Fox, Wells & Warren; John J. Goldsmith of Hess, Gold- 
smith & Co., Inc.; Clinton C. Griffith of Newmarket Mfg. 
Co.; Alex F. Ix of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc.; Henry Neubert, 
Deering Milliken & Co. 

New members of the board of directors are Arthur 
B. Barnes, treasurer of Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn.., 
and Andrew J. Sokol of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New 
York. Other members of the board, in addition to the 
executive and finance committee and the new members are 
G. H. Conze, Susquehanna Mills, In 
Otis C. Stanton, Jacques Weber, Bloomsberg Mills, Inc.; 
Paul Whitin, Paul Whitin Mfg. Co.; Jarvis Cromwell, 
William Iselin & Co.; William B. Olmsted, Jr., American 
Viscose Corp.; John E. Bassill, Tubize Rayon Corp. 


lames E. Shields, 


The proposal of the directors of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp. for the merger of the corporation with Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. has been accepted in principle by the 
latter firm's board of directors. E. C. Bowers and R. T. 
Dunlap, representing the board, will negotiate an official 
merger agreement with Colorado Fuel & Iron directors. 


| "THE ABOVE PAGE ADVERTISEMENT 


The All-age, All-time Fashion Favorite 


In wartime fashion ratings, top priorities have gone to 
cottons. e Because this versatile natural fiber blends so 
perfectly into every activity of American life, cottons 
are now—and will continue to be—an always-wanted 
must in every fashion group. e With leading stores 
everywhere, serviceable, easy-to-wear, easy-to-keep 
American Cottons are playing an ever-increasing part 


in fashion merchandising. 


Cotton-Textile Institute 
National Cotton Couneil 


IS ONE OF A SERIES APPEARING IN 


NATIONAL FASHION MAGAZINES EACH MONTH 
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New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Cor. 


TEXTILE MILL 


SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOATH-CAROLINA 


LONGER'| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ONEVIECT 


VVEMACE LINING 


e US MARK Pat Orff 


For 


REPAIRIN 


Persimmon — im- 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 
represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., milibury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S$. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
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New Colorfastness Standards Are Issued 


Standard dyeings for classifying the fastness to light of 
textiles have just been issued by the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. These standard dyeings, 
which are available in a set of seven fabric samples of dif- 
ferent degrees of light fastness, were prepared by an entirely 
different method from that used for earlier standards. The 
principle involved is that wool fibers dyed with a fugitive 
dye and fibers dyed with an extremely fast dye can. be mixed 
in different proportions so as to give almost any degree of 
light fastness, with only two dyes and two dyeings being 
used. The dyes employed were Erie Chrome Azurole B for 
the fugitive dye, and Indigosol or Algosol Blue AGG for 
the fast dye. Standard L2, the most fugitive, is a straight 
0.4 per cent dyeing of Erie Chrome Azurole B. Standard 
L8, the fastest, is made from a blend containing five per 
cent of fibers dyed with Erie Chrome Azurole B and 95 per 
cent dyed with Indigosol or Alogosl Blue AGG three per 
cent dyeing. 

The standard dyeings are suitable for use in determining 
the fastness to light of all types of dyed or printed yarns 
and fabrics and in testing the fastness of dyestuffs for appli- 
cation to textiles. They are recommended particularly for 
testing colorfastness to light by the tentative standard 
method of the A.A.T.C.C. The seven standard dyeings in 
the form of swatches approximately five by 18 inches in size 
are supplied in a folder on which are printed complete 
instructions for their use in making fastness tests by ex- 
posure to sunlight, infading lamps, weathering lamps, etc. 
The standards can be obtained from Dr. Harold C. Chapin, 
secretary, American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass., at a nom- 
inal price of $2 per set. 


Argentine Plant To Produce Nylon 


S. A. Productora de Rayon “Ducilo,”” Argentine rayon 
producer controlled by E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is establishing a new 
plant for the production of nylon for an extensive line of 
products, especially hosiery yarns, according to a report from 
Buenos Aires. 

“Ducilo,” which is the only producer of viscose process 
rayon in Argentina, also plans to double the production of 
its viscose rayon unit. The company will increase its capital 
from 48,000,000 pesos to 88,000,000 pesos. 

Du Pont and 1.C.I. own 50 per cent of the voting securt- 
ties of Industrias Quimicas Argentinas ‘“‘Duperial.”’ which 
in turn owns 72.3 per cent of the voting securities of S. A. 
Productora de Rayon “‘Ducilo.”’ At one time, the Comptoir 
des Textiles Artificiels, the French rayon combine, had an 
interest in ‘““Ducilo” but it is not known if that interest 
still exists. 


Fears Delayed Cotton Mill Reconversion 


An immediate increase in the production of cotton tex- 
tiles is needed not only to meet the demands by the armed 
services, the liberated areas and civilians but also to supply 
the industries about to reconvert to peacetime products, C. 
K. Everett, director of merchandising for the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, told the Chicago Textile Club last month. 

“There is a very real danger,” he warned, ‘'that if cotton 
textiles are not made available to these industries substitutes 
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may be found which may permanently displace cottons for 
many purposes. There comes to mind such possibilities as 
paper for bags, plastics for furniture and automobile seat 
coverings, nylon for underwear, glass fiber cloth for numer- 
ous industrial specialties, high tenacity rayons for heavy 
duty items besides tire cords, spun rayon for men’s shirts 
and perhaps bedsheets."" This need for greater production, 
he explained, has been recognized by the government and a 
number of helpful measures, such as issuance of top man- 
power ratings, have been taken. 

Taking up cottons post-war competition, Mr. Everett 
referred to the mail order catalogues of three to four decades 
ago and described how numerous were the cotton items they 
contained, many of which are now forgotten. Despite the 
loss of this business, the cotton industry continued to grow 
by aligning its output with the needs of the giant new in- 
dustries of the 20th century. He added: ‘Certainly in the 
next decade or two there will be many new industries, lam- 
inated plastics, for example, that will offer many opportuni 
ties for new uses of cotton. There are innumerable plastic 
coatings that will be of great value to users of cottons in 
automobiles, shoes, canvas products, bags and containers, 
furniture, electrical supplies and luggage. Among the fin 
ishes to emerge from the war are those which render cotton 
cloths resistant to flame, water, mildew and weather.” 


Booklet Describes Viscose Research Work 


American Viscose Corp. has prepared a new booklet de- 
scribing and ulustrating the work done by its textile research 
department at Marcus Hook, Pa., which was established in 
1939 to provide facilities for studying rayon textile produc- 
tion. In a foreword the booklet points out that the textile 
research department is, in effect, a many-sided textile mill, 
which contains full-size machinery that duplicates much of 
the equipment in American texttle mills. 

The booklet then describes the six divisions of the textile 
research department which, it is explained, contain the ele- 
ments of six or more full-sized textile mills. These divisions 
contain the equipment needed for cotton system spinning, 
woolen system spinning, worsted system spinning, warping 
and weaving, and dyeing and finishing. Thus the textile 
research department contains, under one roof, the major 
types of equipment used throughout the textile industry for 
converting textile fibers into finished fabrics. 

The work of the department is primarily research on new 
developments, that is, new techniques, new machinery, new 
fabrics, new fibers for new uses, and new uses for existing 
fibers, the booklet points out. Also, it constantly checks the 
company's own products for direct information on how 
they perform in conditions similar to those in customers’ 
mills. It serves as an authoritative source of information 
for the textile industry and also performs a direct service 
for users of rayon, by helping them in the solution of their 
production problems. 


Sale of Caricatures Aids Bond Drive 

A group of 29 caricatures, by Boris Artzybasheff, were 
auctioned June 19 in the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
for the benefit of the Seventh War Loan. All bidding was 
in war bonds. The 29 caricatures were drawn by the 
famous painter by commission of Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., New York City. The auction resulted in the sale of 
$285,000 in war bonds. 
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New Rings — 
More Production 


Production inevitably suffers in quantity or 
quality as rings become worn. 


Take away this limitation, and speeds can be 
stepped up to approach the ideal capacity 
of the machinery. By installing new 
DIAMOND FINISH rings — classed as "Re- 
pairs" — the transition to higher production 
standards is accomplished with utmost 
smoothness. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REInG CO. 
Makers wister Rings since 15 73 


We make all types 
of Holders 


Any way you look at it 
“‘“AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES, 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, $. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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DIRECT ROUTE TO ninee SUCCESS! 


following the direct route to better spin- 
ning and twisting, when you use famous Dary Ring Travelers. 
These superior travelers are products of craftmanship, manu- 


pany factured under the rigid Dary process that assures uniform- 
f and long life 


You're on the right highway, 


See your nearest Dary representative. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOMN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 


SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Paper and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings wnt Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V -Belts ona Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 


Westinghouse 
Motors 


COMPLETE LINE 


OF MECHANICAL 
DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. Let our 
engineers assist you in 
modernizing your drives. 


Manufacturers and Distri 


ATLANTA, 


GEORGIA 


Slaughter 
Machinery 
Company 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers., 
Weather-Ometers 

B. H. BUNN CO. 

Package Tying Machines 

S. BLICK MAN, INC. 

Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide. 
Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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Dr. Bonnet Talks On Inflammability 


Inflammability of textile fabrics is not necessarily due to 
the kind of fiber from which the fabric is made, but de- 
pends more upon the construction of the fabric and partic- 
ularly on whether the fibers used are brushed out or are in 
the form of a long pile, Dr. Frederic Bonnet of American 
Viscose Corp. said last month in a talk on “Inflamma- 
bility of Consumer Textiles,’ delivered before the American 
Association of Textile Technologists. When fibers such as 
cotton, rayon, linen or ramie are twisted together into a 
thread and then woven into a compact cloth with few or no 
fine fibers protruding from the surface, they are not readily 
inflammable, or subject to rapid combustion, Dr. Bonnet 
pointed out. When, however, such fibers are in a finely 
divided state and permit the ready access of air, they are 
quite inflammable. 

“Inflammability may also be caused by the use of an in- 
flammable finish applied to glaze the surface and so make a 
fabric more easily cleanable,” Dr. Bonnet said. “Or again, 
because stiffening of netting, marquisette or gauze with 
starch makes them soil easily and become limp when laun- 
dered, some of these materials are rendered still more in- 
flammable when treated with a stiffening agent.” Referring 
to current proposed legislation designed to curb the sale of 
inflammable fabrics, Dr. Bonnet stated that ‘any legislation 
must necessarily be implemented by an accepted standard 
test method applicable to any fabric.’ A special subcom- 
mittee of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists has been appointed to devise a suitable test 
method, he said. 


Celanese Donates Contest Award Money 


The sum of $500 for awards and promotion of a new 
division of woven materials containing at least 50 per cent 
synthetic yarn at the 1945 International Textile Exhibition 
of the Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 
lina has been contributed by the Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica. The second annual exhibition, sponsored by the college 
art department for the purpose of presenting artistic crea- 
tions in the field of textile design, will be held at the 
Greensboro school Nov. 5-30. 

The sum donated by Celanese will be divided evenly be- 
tween awards and a promotional fund to give the widest 
possible circulation to the establishment of the awards for 
synthetic textiles. As in the other two classifications of 
woven and printed textiles, previously announced, there will 
be four purchase awards, first of $100, second of $75, third 
of $50, and fourth of $25. 


Calco Buys Titanium Dioxide Plant 


The Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid 
Co. has purchased at public auction the Gloucester City, 
N. J., plant of the Sherwin-Williams Co. Sherwin-Williams 
bought and equipped this plant approximately five years 
ago for experimental production of titanium dioxide. These 
experiments were recently completed, and as the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. had no further use for the plant, it offered it 
for sale at public auction. 

While no final decision has been made as yet by the 
Calco management, it is probable that a program will be 
started to make certain changes in the process that will 
result in the production of titanium dioxide, utilizing the 
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information and experience gained at its factory in Piney 
River, Va. Ames Hettrick, manager of the Piney River 
plant, will also be the manager of the new plant. The Glou- 
cester City property is presently employing less than 200 
people, but it ts expected that when new installations have 
been made a larger force will be required to operate the new 
plant. 


Many Textile Items On Critical List 


A list of 101 items and groups of items that are now or 
are expected to be in short supply has been submitted to the 
War Production Board in the first report of the joint com- 
mittee for critical material and products, WPB has an- 
nounced. These are items, the committee reported, that 
might bottleneck war-supporting programs or civilian pro- 
grams of high urgency. 

Included in the list are asbestos textiles, burlap, indus- 
trial wiping cloths, all kinds of containers, temperature and 
combustion controls, cordage, cotton broad woven goods, 
cotton sale yarns, hydrogen peroxide, laboratory equipment, 
fractional horsepower electric motors, camouflage and fish 
netting, nylon, certain resins, cotton rubber-lined fire hose, 
men's work socks, textile machinery, cotton and rayon tire 
cords, heavy underwear, wool broad woven goods, wool 
top, work gloves and mittens. 


Du Pont and Dow Describe Yarns 


Development of a new synthetic yarn by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and adaptation of another by Dow 
Chemical Co., to which U. S. Patent No. 2,377,810 has 
been assigned, have been announced. The Du Pont prod- 
uct. identified as “Fiber A,.”’ is not yet perfected or patented. 
The Dow product is described as a “crinkled Saran yarn or 
hlament.”’ 

“Fiber A’ is non-cellulosic and has been labeled as a 
polymer. According to descriptions, it is not a rayon and 
is a fiber distinct from nylon. A problem in its processing 
is that of coloring, since types of dyes normally used in 
textile operations will not dye it. 

The yarn patent assigned to Dow describes the method 
of crinkling polymeric vinylidene chloride, named Saran 
by the company. Although the types of Saran being man- 
ufactured have been monofilaments, it is known that Dow 
has been working to develop methods for processing poly- 
hlament yarn. 


McKelvie Buys Stewart Machine Co. 


Purchase of Stewart Machine Co. at Gastonia, N. C., by 
H. M. McKelvie, for the past several years resident agent 
in charge of Southern properties of Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala.,. has been announced. The textile machin- 
ery and repair business will bear McKelvie’s name. He 
bought the Gastonia firm from the Kempton Corp. Ed S. 
Kempton of Gastonia assumed operation of the company a 
number of years ago upon the death of the founder, Clyde 
Stewart. 


Foreseeing an “enormous market’ for Southern cotton to 
supply the mills of Europe, Senator Maybank, on his return 
June 30 from five weeks abroad, added that the output of 
the mills depends upon whether coal will be available for 
production in the liberated countries. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS AMERICAN WILSON U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yern, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses.of Southern planis, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Chariotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Chariotte. N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
GQ. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atianta, Ga.. Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta’ St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 5. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten. 
Port Mill, 8. O 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.;: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atienta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans. La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. C., Hugh 
Puckett. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 23nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. ©C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. BE. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Chariotte, N 
©.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 8. Tryon 
St... Charlotte, N. C.;: Jesse Hodges; Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York Olty. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO... INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark. N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place. Greenville. 8S. C. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr... Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technica! 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavole, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala.. Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. O. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. OC. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.: 215 Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ge.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAMUNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPF.. 8S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett. William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 5S. C.. Phone 160. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville. 5. C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.;: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooge-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
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care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clifg 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave.. Gien Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Maif 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Letcester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Chariotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. COC. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486. Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Oreenville, S&S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co.. Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CU., Columbia, 8. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., J. Alden Simpson, Megr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.. J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Blidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. ©. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, 8. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, &. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. OC.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Oo., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. O. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, 8. C. Rep.: John 
©. Turner, 107 16th &t., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga... Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S&S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. O., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Chariouwe. N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse. 248 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Didg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTT QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


x 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bowl Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 
Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


Cleaning, Painting and Repair- 
ing Elevated Water Tanks and 
Standpipes for over 20 Years 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Republic Bank Bidg 
Dallas, Texas 


810 Holland Bidg 
St. Louis, Mo. 


215 Unior Ave 
Memphis, Tenn. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


lt means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnsten Bidg.. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process ©Co., Greenville, S&S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.;: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: H. G. Thompson. 21 Syivan Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 7715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta, Ga.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer.. Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
field, W. Va Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.. S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton ©. Plowden, Oriffiin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atianta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney. Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff. Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc... Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.: Southern Supply Co.. E. 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe. La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co.. 605 E. Forsyth &t.., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St... Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St.. Atianta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.;: Lewis Supply OCo., 477 8S. Main 8&t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mer... Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Megr.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller. Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville. N. C.. Gastonia. N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div., 01301 W. Morehead 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398. Glen 
Allen, Va, Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ge., Tel. Cherekee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.., 
Tel. 3654: J. W Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decat’'r, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep. Jas. ©. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-36923, Charlotte, N..C. 


HOWARD 8ROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Planta, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. Pieyd Childs, 219 223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: S:uithwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3. N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., roe 
8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn., and Charlotte, N.C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr.. S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Oorp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Greenville. S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. OC. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. OC. 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR.. 2126 EB. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: B. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atianta, Ga.;: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Claude B. Der, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
A. Henry Gaede, P. O Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent. 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL FPRODUCTS Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York Olty. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside. Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE C©CO., THE, Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn  Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main B8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), O. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor. Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C.: Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.;: M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr... 201 W. First S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Columbus, Ga.;: A. Jones. Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor, 
Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otte Pratt, Union Millis, N. O.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364. Newberry. S. C.. Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, 5S. C., Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, BOY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 23-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church 8St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona A’len Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel you more ebout them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


MAN POWER and 
VITAL MATERIALS 


WITH THE 


“EZY-APART™ 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Supplies hydraulic force to spread the drums 
on spinning, twister and spooler frames, thus 
making it easy to remove bearing and con- 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder 
or cylinder head. 


Used and enthusiastically endorsed by some 
of the South’s largest mills. 


Write for Complete Details 


Manufactured For and Distributed by 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO. 


823 Gervais St. + + + Phone 5121 
COLUMBIA 8, S. C. 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 
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AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
Lo Producers of 


Cotton Kuitting Yarns 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23rpD Sr. PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 
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PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg.,. Charlotte. N. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr... 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Or 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C 
carried at convenient points 


Stocks 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO.. Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office. 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa 
neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave., Apt. L. Sequoyah Village, Knoxville 
Tenn., Tel. Knoxville 22-3574: N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road, Chariotte 4 
N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzler, 10 Park Lane. N.E.. Atlanta. 


Process Eng!- 


Ga.: E. Niessen, V.-Pres.. Pardee Lane, Wyncote, Monte. Co., Pa., Tel. Ogontz 
1419 

RAGAN RING CO... Atianta, Oa John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178. New 
ton, N. C. 

RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO.. THE. Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St 
Cincinnati 1. O Tel. Cherry 7830: Atlanta Office: Erwin Wortsman. 888 Ma 
rietta St Atianta |. Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1€77: Chariotte Office: G. ©. Tate and 
John Vogler. P. O. Box 1088. Charlotte 1. N. C. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St Dallas, Tex Tel. Centra! 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel. 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


Office: 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer.. 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte. N. C., 
Phone 22-3201: A. K. Haynes. 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045. Greenville. 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville. S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt 


Mass. Sou. Office and 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Kilinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ca 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N.W.. Atlanta. Gea. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley. John R. Sevdel. E. A. Scott. A. Pate. Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 


734 Willmar Dr Charlotte. N. C Northern and Export Rep Standard Mil! 
Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main St Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and 
Penetrants only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 


N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. YY. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md.;: B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ot] Co.. Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C.. Phone 23-0704: James Lowry. Dist. Mer.. 613 S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer.. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mer., Shell Oil Co Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mer., Shell Otl Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia. 8S. C.: Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atianta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.: Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fila.; Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.: Montgomery. Ala.;: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss.. Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St.. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fila.; R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta.. Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion EK. Williams, 2837 Hilisdale Ave., Charlotte, N. ©C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “‘E."’ Columbia, 8. C.: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist B8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 


Truck Terminal. 902 Pulaski St Columbia, 5S. C Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidge.. Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga. Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 


Johnson City, Tenn 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker. 
101645 Minerva Ave. Durham, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Pletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Gea. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham Sst.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 

SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. ©O., INC., Gaffney. C. 


SOUTHEEN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N.C. 
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SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte. N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mar. 


STALEY MFG. OO., A. £., Decatur, DU). Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. ©. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive. Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Oreen- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496. Atianta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 BE. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr... Maer Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atianta, Ge. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Pall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE ©O., Charlotte, N.C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices. Box 901. Norfolk. Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ge. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys. 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M Edwards, Goldsboro. 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro, N. C.;: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. 8. Leonard, Greenville. S&S. C.; F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr. 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer. 
New York, N. Y. 


TEATILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Attkisson, Greensboro, N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OTL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.. 
Charlotte 2-3063: Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: FE. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER O©OO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. O.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.;: Harold R. Fisher. P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. OC. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt.. I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CoO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 5S. C., Robt. W. Balley, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. 8S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; 
4 A. (“Red"’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Blidg.. 
Greenville, C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmysa. 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.;: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 WN. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 18, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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In the rayon industry, famed fF ior its 
many new developments, tire # cord 
made of rayon yarn is no 


an old 


story but Industrial gives Z it a 


new twist—an U P-twist. 


Thanks to the 


of “Continuous 


exclusive properties 
Process’’, Industrial’s 
Tyron Yarn is sf delivered, fully 
stretched J and processed, on bobbins 
instead Y of the large beams 


used Ain conventional methods. 


tA dispensing with the rings, 
tra 


down-twist process. Our way, 


ence, Tyron may be UP-twisted, 


vellers, and greasing of the 


RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 


SOO Fitts ave 


An old story } with a new twist 


the yarn travels.only a few 
feet, ‘receives a uniform twist 
under ‘(less tension, is cleaner, 
subject to ‘less surface abrasion, and is 
wound onto 4 large knot-free packages 
that require “‘\no separate spooling 


operation. 


UP-twisting is a \ysypical example 
of many contributions pot the 


“Continuous Process” to 


rayon-making efficiency, and 
commentary on the skill and 
fulness Industrial is devoting to 
chemical, mechanical and textile 


phases of rayon production. 


MAKERS OF 


YARN, CORD AND FABRIC 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
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fibre conditioning de- 
pends upon (1) quality of the con- 
ditioning agent and (2) method and 
point of application. Because Tex- 
spray Fibre Conditioning Service fully 
meets these two requirements, it is 
preferred by leading mills. 

Texaco Texspray Compound isa prod- 
uct specially refined for fibre condi- 
tioning and used exclusively for that 
purpose. It has been in use for more 
than ten years. Its success in leading 
mills demonstrates its ability to im- 
prove both yarn quality and mill effi- 
ciency. Texaco Texspray Compound 
softens brittle fibres, prevents break- 
age of long staple, reduces ends down 
and assures a more uniform, easier- 
to-draft. stock. Moreover, it helps 
maintain a uniform yarn count and 
scours Out easily. 

The Texaco method and point of 
application are unique. ‘The Texas 
Company has developed and patented 
a special “contact” applicator, which 
operates under constant hydrostatic 
pressure and has visible feed control. 
This applicator is located in the beater 


THE TEXACO STAR THEAT WITH 


chamber so that the conditioner is 
applied only to clean stock. There is 
no waste. Because of its exclusive 
“wiping” action, the Jexaco Tex- 
spray Compound is applied uniformly 
throughout the lap. Each fibre receives 
its equal share by direct contact. 
Mill efficiency is materially in- 
creased where Texaco Texspray Con- 
ditioning is used. Reduction of visible 
fly assures healthier working conditions 
with consequent increased output. 
Fire hazard is virtually eliminated be- 
cause there is no atomization by com- 
pressed air, no lint-collecting oil film 
on machinery and picker room walls. 
Through improved working condi- 
tions and finer quality of finished 
product, Texaco Texspray Compound 
has proved a genuine economy. 
Texspray Fibre Conditioning Serv- 
ice is available only in the principal 
textile areas of the U.S. For full infor- 
mation get in touch with the nearest 
of the more than 2300 Texaco dis- 
tributing plants in the 48 States or 
write to The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


This 20-page booklet tells the whole 
story. Write today for your copy 
of “FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH 


TEXSPRAY COMPOUND.” 
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 JTEXACO Lubricants 
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with TEXSPRAY Service 
Fibre Conditioning >° \\\\ 
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